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ABSTRACT * \ " 

. The objective of .this paper is to consider 

alterriat ive frameworks for the description and analysis of linking 
agents 1 roles find functions and tp explore the impiicatiens of the 
frameworks for' linkage training and support- Section 1 draws \ r 
attention to the variety of terms and contexts used in the literature 
on educational knowledge utilization an^ draws distinctiens between 
three widely used terms; knowledge utilization, knowledge transfer , 
and planned change, In section 2 , general or ie ntatic ns tc ward cjhange 
are examine! from a variety of perspectives- In section 3, seven 
widely quoted "sryste mat ic ,f models of change are reviewed in terms of 
their Implications for linking agent,s f macrosyst€tt linkages, linking 
roles,- and temporary and permanent linking sj stems- In sections 4 and 
Bp; recent conceptions of linkage and linking ^agents are examined arid- 
comparisioris are drawn among the linking agent rel^ 
literature* In section 6 , directions for future de velopment are > 
suqg e ste d . The i m plica ti ons of pr e vious cdncep tu al iz at ib r s arid the • 
suggested future directions for linking agent training arid support 
are discussed in section' 7. (Author/IB 1) - j • v 
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FOREWORD 



This Occ&sional Paper- Series* is. the result of a collaborative effort among 

V;- the 
v Res ear ^ 

. f di s^eml nations :Eadfi of tha papers i n_ the series wi 1 Kbe rfelated to the :;:V , 
dissemination ajid ^utilization .-of 'educational informal ion and will reflect 'the 
continuing interest arid activi t.ies of both NI Eiand Far West Laboratory in 
~ this area, of educfiti onal research and prac.tite/ In^some^ instances, the paper ^ 
h# Wi 1 1 b# prepared by Far M*i t tat^ratory^ research staff : i n others | the- y ■':£■>;■ 
Laboratory w 

1^ {tapers owiTT' provi 

series of .dissemination conferences 'involving educational dissemination * 
sponsors* di sseroi nati on prtfject npnagers p d staff, and school^ractitfoners • 
scholars concerned with educatioria 1 improvement based" dri^ of * 

veoucat^onal research and development. 

The major- gojiV of the series is "to define areas of agreement and disagreement 
v\ within the r&seweh , . devsl opmen't , and practice communiti es on those factors 
which ar£* mast f^arthni in supporting the pr&cess of educational^ imRrovenient. 
Among the factor* to be considered are activities of staff involved in 
diss em 1 nati on , the ^ organization arid operation of ! disSemination programs , and 
the organ izati on and operat i on of school systems * ^The< pa pers also wi l 1 exami ne 
basi^ aspects of diss;eminatron such as the spread and exchange of information , 
^ ; t pi ann i ng , and t he provi si oh of trai n i ng 

: and corisul tati'dn to help implement progr^ 

One of N IE 1 s goal s: i s to tie 1 p construct support servi ces^f or school s and- 
school systems which are attempting to improve educational p^ 
papers i n this series lare pairticul arly - rel ated "to two of At h e many Institute 
ef forts directed toward thi s goal the -V-i n^ferj^.fe'jta" 1 1 pn";,- o ^./reseajrch oi^;.^;^-?: 
practitioners and the training of linking^afents. 

' .• '■' • • • ; ' V •: " •'- ■ \:V> ■ .; :V ■• ■. .'" . ; i • r, • "* '• v'-.t'.'V *:.K '.' '.' "'■ '•' , : : V ".' , •. *' :. ... .'. • K ' ■■. . ■ .' ■.' *. : .: : : ; 

' ' . :;■ ■ . • • :• - . , - . . ... >\ _ , ". ; :.; 

: The p»a pers and ;the^ process used in their preparation, are related ; to the -N IE 

knowledge analysis and .interpretation project which encourages the analysis/ - 
. * synthesis, and J nterp/ Station of research findings for application in , 
: educational practice, ; Although* there is no' consensus on how this process 
of analysis/synthesis/interpretation should be ;carried out, we assume th*t 
it is not solely an Intel lectualTpro^ 

among persons with different personal and ; organizational commitments^ 
■ . -> ' \, ' *> ' * / . 

In addition, we expect the papers to contribute -to- the conceptual base for 
the NIE Linkage Training Service, which is intended to collect, organize and 
convey .infonnation abou^ inker - 1 

those involved in" 1 inkage 'programs* We expect /the consul tati on and training 
experience; of the Linkage Trai ning, Service: to keep the papers tied to reality, 
and wd expV .V-'the ideas in the papers to help in describing, and making sense 
o*f th^expeiv^ of linking agents and agencies. , f \ 



1 v 



vthe^papers'vare / 
'in June/ 1975 with Dr. ,Rhi lip Piele's review, of the llteratjilre on 1 inking 
funeti dns and 1 i nker •training. That review and- the resuming '-dl seussi qns 
highlighted a number of probTems in the aval T^ble 1 iterature: ,(a) the / , 

important system variables 1 which influence change ina/impro v eme n t [ ; 1 n school s / 
are not seen as related to the functions of linking agents; (b) tiere^TS r r 
1 ittle attention, to the n 

to practi ti oners ; (c) . 1 inking tends to be equated ^fi th change and With adoption; 
of innovations rather than with support to program - improvement ,ef forts ; (d)/ ^ 
the, role, of the in 'the 1 inking process vis' of :en i gnored ; 

(e) the ^functions, of information provision, technical ^assistance' provisiony 
and he! pi ng the .^school system buil d its capaci ty j to assess arid Improve, . 
education are usual ly seen as separate and unintegrated' roles; and, finally 1 « ; 

(f ) ' there; is relati vely li ttle research on the functions of the 1 inking agent./ 
Based ,on that review, it appe.ared that -an understanding, of the educational ^ 
improvement process requi red attenti on to the impact of the school " adnii ni strator 
and the school as an- organization as well as to'the role of the 1 
Subsequent activities have attempted to takjp such ,a bal Anced pers : 



^ing agent, 
Dective, 



In 1977s the University Council for Education Administration publi shed a set 
of papers entitled Linking Processes in , Educational Improvement/ That book 
drew upon research and experience to Took more" carefully at processes; of 
educational improvement from the perspectives of the types of knowledge* .* 
f .avai Table, the functions of the linking agent- and the functions jof the * 
a dm 1 hi s trator, Thts . series of papefs^is the resul t of a ; fu rther- effort to 
identify and .understand the ways, ^n-which different organizations and people 
rel ate 1 n^the compl ex process of /encouraging " educational improvement, 



The papers in the current Occasional Paper Series are expected to examine^ -v.. 
the most, recent research and experience in order to arrive at a series of ^ 
statements which can provide^ guidance for both managers and pol icy makers \ 
involved in ^educational dissemination^ 

making suc$V statements, we are sensitive to competing nee^s:. to simpl ify \ 
a very - complex /field, and to avoid ^implifi cation which i s not a ruseful;;\v.^;\-'.* 
representation' of reality. Although we do not expect these papers to provide 
a final statement on any of the issues addressed, we hope that they will , u 
move us a step closer to an understanding of the cruci al and complex ."problems 
Of support! ng i ndi vidual s and organizations in their efforts to improve \.' 
educational practice/ s ■ • \ ; - * • V/Sft 



Washington, D,C. 
June T, 1978* 



Spencer A. : Ward' 



Consumer Thf ormati on Branch- 
School Practi ce and Service Division 
v Dissemination Rfesource^ 

Natibrfal Institute' of Education, .1, 



This report is one of several efforts to illuminate and broaden our under- 
standing- of both the present and potential nature of educational linking 

agents, their roles, functions, and training needs. Jh^ long range goal' is ' 
•• to; ; descrtbe * a 1 arger.mqdel or pattern 1 of 1 inking ^fupctions which appears most 

cruel al for improvement of di ssemi nati on programs. Among the efforts toward 

^h i s g o a 1 w i .1 1 be consideration of the hi stop perspecti ve of the context 

in which educational dissemination ;htfs evolved aridity 

linking roles and functions which halve developed from that context, provi- 
s i ons for de vel opi ng def i hi ti ohs - of rel evant terminol ogy , and ^ tentati ve ' 
framework for developing ^ 

functions described * . j ■■ - 

Considered he^e are al ternati ve cppceptua] f rameworks for the desert pt i on 
and analysis of educational,! inking agent- roles and functions, and derivative 
implications for training and: .■support;.-;"' The paper deli berately builds on arfti 
attempts to coordinate previous concepts paperis: commissioned by; NIE ind; pro- 
duced by Pjele, Cranffall » Culbertson , Liebferman, Liphanu -and I Paul v It Visa 
draws on an earlier FWL-comm^ 



The process of developing this report hasf included participation in several 
meetings with scholars and practitioners -An the field as 7 well as analysfs of 
.published document^^ 

papers in this series will include 6 conferences and' forums sponsored by Far 
West Laboratory for the pentose of discussion and critique of the reports 
and identificatipn of additional aspects/ of edu^ 

should receive special attention, We we/1 come and encourage comments and 
critiques f^ 

of subsequent efforts. 



v r ABSTRACT 
ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES Ta; A 

The objective of this paper is to consider alternative frameworks for the 
-description* and analysis of linking agent 1 proles and functions v and to explore 
the; derivativerim of the frameworks for linkage : ^ 

Section I Tdraw to the variety of terms and contexts used in the 

literature ! on : feducat1onal knowledge uti^ 

three wi dely; Used ^terms : know! edge utili zat'ion y kriowl edge t ra n s f e r* ^ n d ; ; p la n ne d 
change,;! 

va ri e ty of per s pec t i ves , such as wfib is 1 ookingvat the; change process ,\. the' ' • ■ 
"social level I at whidh the change -effort ;1 the perceived ^source 

of change impetus V In Section II I , seven widely quoted M sy 
of cha ngef are rev i e#e3 i n "te rms of; thai r implicati ons for 1 in king agents, 
macrosystem linkages/ linking rales » tempora ry arid permanent ^ 
KiThe models reviewed a're : RD&D , Soci al Interacti on Di ffus i on * Problem Sol ving ; 
Therapeutic- Intervention theory ^^ P and Linkage 

Process . . , * . * . v ? J 

In Sect i bns\ I V /arid V recent concepW ons of l inkage an 1,1 inki ng agents/are / 
• examined , arid -comparisons ane drawn among the> 1 inking agent roles described by 
Hayelpck :(1969v 197 

(1977). Alsc; discussed is thfe problem common to the development of previous 
co.ncepti ons and descri ptions: the 1 ack of empirical research on* the">61 es and* 
functions of linking agents which has led to emphasis on the agent's idealized - 
style of operation or mode of contact with the, client rather than on the actual i 
functions a«>d, acti vities p^K^ T. ! : \ 

In Section VI, directions for future developments are suggested: greater : - ■ 
emphasis on understanding the influence of 
and functions 5 arialySis of job-specif 

>i nki ng agents , comparative analysis of 6ccupati on^Tpl es and generic or 
modal roles. ' \ " ' ' : v ; " ; • " • ■ ; . 

The implications of previous cbnceptu 
ti ons; f or linking agent tratning and su 

Most J previous conceptions v ,have been based on> a- priori assumptions about' linking 
agent rolesi functions , and training and support-needs with T^H day- 
to-day; observation of linking ^^^a^ 

of their work and real problems and needs Consequently, most training pro- 
grams and support systems' have been based on -logical analysis and general 
assumptions about what would or should be/ a very 

general understanding of actual task demands and critical problems 'linking 
agents would encounter. If effective ^training and support systems are, to, be * 
devel oped and maihtai ned* there must be much more f i el d- based, real i ty-ori ented , 
intensive study of linking agents, their clients, and the embryonic Unking . 
agenci es and systems that now exi sty 



o ... .:. ; - - . " ). v;, / : "• : - !; " V" 1 • " V. ■ v 1 ^ . >■.•.".••■•■•".:,, 

- ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES. TO ANALYZING , " ' ^ri^lfs? 

•■•'■•./'•'' EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION AND LINKAGE ROLES AND FUNCTIONS 

.,: : - . V :. / ■ ' v.:. : 

; - . '•". : . ,r 'V v Tv v " I.. INTRODUCTION ' * , , : V//.:;. : r, ' 

. • . .V ;• ". . • •.;.-./ ■ * s ; '• S. '. ' ; . , ..'..,./.'._..; •.' ! ! ..,'. = .. : ■ ' : .:.:•,;....!.,'., 

= «..-.• " : ^7- ,\r^ • •".:/•■•: •.. i-,^; •; 

^ the ^general literature on change and 1 nndvltlpioi v Ka6*. ; . : bee'n'. 'aptTy.. re vi 6wed,r • 1 

11 t>y \ Ro^e¥s'^( 1 962 >"'^ '^eori' 1 s^^^tehne^'ahd " l Ch1 n"'i-'( 1969 Mil eii 7 -- '{ 1 964.) Wa tson-y ; 0^67a''i-. r: '": 

1 967b j» and Rogers and SHoema ker ( 1 971 )> More recently , Gl aser et al , (1 976) , /. 

have provided a highly effect! ve dlsti 1 lati on of thi s 1 iterature.f In the; v 

field of education, Havelock (1969) has provided, a definitive synthesis which , 

may be augmented by bibliographies Ce.g, ^ Mag u ire, 1970; She! ton and 'Hansel s ; ; 

1970; Rogers, Williams, and West, 1977) and by specialized reviews and analy- ft 

ses- (e.g, , Eidell and Ki tchel § 1968, in educational administration; .Shffrt, 

• ..'V,;.- «: . !. * ■ . - . . v-.-. .. : ; ■ . ,, ; 

1973, in curriculum; Gross, Giacquinta, and Bernstein, 1971, in implementa- - • 

•"•■"'^ ."• \ [: v.:-;-v : .;';-. V.;. : vv :.' ' y, : ■ : :-r----"' r - - '""••^,'v . ' \ 

tibn of organizational innovations; Zaltman, Florio,. and SiJ<orski , 1977, in 

" .: .... ; .;;.;•;: = ., . '. . . [ : : ... •. . .• 

planning ahd management of education^ 1 change efforts) . The, reader is referred 
especially to Glaser (1976) for a comprehensive overview and^to Havelock (1969) 
f0r a more intensive examination of the now extensive literature pertaining \ 
to educational change;, dissemination, and knowledge util ization.- . : ! ''y.. :» 

:,This paper dtfhH more specifically wit^ a much/ narrower-aspect of thi.s_- 
vfis t 1 i terature, Namely wi th al ternative^ conceptual izations of the know! edge ; 
utilization and changl processe^in education and their deri^tive implications - 
for educationat-l inking agents. In the diffusion/change literature cited ; 
above, there is ample evidence that new ideas and practices are spread most 
efficiently and are used with greatest effect when their^^^^ and 
utilizati on is facil i tated by a person^ or team- of persons, .functioni ng as. 



% a link jng , agent who cpnyeys knowledge •from more distant sources: toward ' * -v'-r^ ' 
ultimate users; 'Conceptual 1/, anyone who facilitates the transfer of edju- 
cationaV knowledge could be considered a linking agent, but tfvis simpliflea- " 

• : ' ' ••.;„•». •' : *• '.. .■ '• - ■ • : » .. s .. . ' • :■ '-.. •* . ' •. ' . , • ;. ;: t -.. : ;; ... i ._. • v 

.. • :."'.'.'. ".".-v=.'--..'. : ;":'-: - : - „•.:*". >; ~ : '. V ' .": '• " '' ■ - T • " •" : : ■"- ..• "'^7i "". V ." : '' ! ft' = " '. ' ". . ..' ,,' . '-; •: • •"■>'■ ; ' : V7-. • '.''■> 

tion leads to a rather unacceptable situation, since ".virtually anyone in the - 
field of education may be involved in the transfer of knowledge to someone 
else, typically, the concepts of linkage and 1 inking agents riavp been more v .' 
restricted. * But ff every communication process in ^education is not part of 

■:. ,v ;." , .;-. ! ;- * ; \ ■ .. v. 41.-, . '.v .. ,<:,-? . . -v.- :.v". , ■; v':;^/,. 

the linkage process, and if everyone in education is not a linking agent, what 
are the major al ternati ve conceptual izati ons and what do they of f ers^f hose con* 
eerned wi th educational practice improvement? - * •• 

" Because <the literature on educational v knowledge uti I izati on and planned , r 
change is so vast and multi faceted, it is sometime^, difficult to sort it in . • , 
terms of tHe language and ideas encountered in different contexts, It may be; : . 
helpful to note, first that ^povjl edge utilization (or more precisely, 1 * 

knowledge proauction^and uti 1 izati on-- KPU) is a larger concept that subsumes \ 

. know! gdge "transfer and planned change , As a field of study, knowledge utili- 
zati^n i s concerned wi th examining the processes of knowl edge devel opmen t a 

^3 : i ssemi nation, and Implementatjon; with identifying the factors that account^ 
for, the character and timing of production , dif fusion , and uti 1 izati on pro- 1 * 
cesses; and with r developing strategies and tactics to foster- approprjaite, timely, 
and effective utilizati6n> ' • 1 / , / 

• • ••. -: : . ; :- .■■•;".!- • - •••• . . • ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■•.•."• ". • : •' : ■ ; ' . : \- : ' ' \* " \ ;."•'•" . ■. \ 1- 

';•;■* 7 Knowledge transfer is sometimes used as a completely synonymous term wi th 
knowledge .utiTizati on 9 but in other usages is confined to the communication/ 
dissimi nation/diffusion phases of the KPU process (thus excluding' the 'produc- 
tion andi sometlmes^the incorporation ancl adoption phases of the uti 1 izati on v 

^prticQBs) , - Knowledge may be used ^for many purposes that may or may, not 'Ae;vi' ; .^'\ ^ ; 



associated with 5 planned change.' But probably the larger part of educational 
knowledge csasumptior^ is asspciated only indirectly with planned change ,* 



'.■■ft------- 

efforts/ 



j : . ^e consider pi anned chahge to be a specialized form of know! edge uti 11- 
Nation (transfer) in which knowledge may be employed in a variety of ways to \-, 

r ■ \. . •" , .• ■ : ' -..v\;-~ .. -./l. .... ■■■■ . •■ . ."-s.-- ..; ;j , . 

•: ' -'"Sr. • •'• '. <! "«v-! ' ■'. s *' ; ' :•' ■''••."7" =.•'. ., .->: ; ' :' f : :V.-.; : • , , - .'>.>"•'" •: : ';v 1 ; ...'yvU/-.'' 

initiate, facilitate* or ^support changes in individuals, groups, or organiza- ; 

tiorts vthat are planned by someone, It 'should ^be recalled tha 

change may not be planned by anyone; .for instance, individual conges may be 

due to natural growth or development, socialization, or emulation of "models-' 1 

Organizational changes may 'be forced by majpr" technical , social , or cul tural 

changes • (Note, however, that planned ^Change may be fi part of the process of 

accommodation to 0 unplanned "environmental " cHai^ 

change i nvol ves some form of del 1 berate effort to modify the^ 

pattern of i ndi vi dual or organizational behavior. Planned change efforts* may ^ 



) 



*• Hood Vnd Blackwel 1 (1976) analyzed data based on field interviews with a 
■ purpoal vely sel ected sample of 105 key persons representing 1 8 educational 

roles aqd 1 oca ted i n more than 40 commun i t i es throughout the U . S . Ttrey \ 
. 'fduhd thft^tlrew educational information users' purposes for seeking and : • " 

using ; information -fel 1 1 nto eight major groups : (1 ) maintaining work- v :i 

related vigilance (e,g.V keeping aware of who is working in specific subject 
I or problem areas ; i dentifying new sources of >assi stance for improvi ng work; 

in progress) ; (f ) use of; new material sy methods, or competencies ; (3)^eval - : 

uati oo and deci si on making about new products and practices ; (4) policy p 
: making;; (5) finding answers ^supporting decisions., or developing alterna- 
; lives 1(6) schpl arship/Cgaini ng\tHeoretical i nformati on ; acquiring i deas) % 

(7 ) teach i ng and competence maintenance (e. g > , firushi ng f up on an old ; 

speci al ty ; : preparing' of pi anning teaching/classroom materials ) ; \and (8) prp- 
vy i ding i nformati onk'to others. In a subsequent nati pnwide sampl i ng survey • 

of 1 ,328 persons representing 14 separate user audiences (including school 

practitioners , administrators^ and higher education and governance groups) , 
"Hood V Mi ck , and Katter ( 1 976 ) found that the *need for i nfomation varies ; ^ 
; • markedly l^^tylpe of ( user arid purpose ng information . V However , - T : 

\ over ;al 1 groups , th\ purposfe ,tha t^shows the greatest need for ' i nformati on ; ; 

i s keeping awsflre of J^evel opmerits ; an^; act i vi ties in educati on ; the; seconcj ; ; 
... , : most 1%ibrtaht need Is for -information bearing on specific answers to = : 

questions in relation' to/ the respondents 1 work. 1 v* . - 



range from short-term attempts to ■■'chartge^the attitudes or behaviors of 
individuals through to v^ry long-term efforts to change entire organizations 
or social institutions ; s planned change effort^ by definition, involve some - 
degree ; of rationality , which , in turn*,- implies the -use of knowledge .** 

however i the ;fact .that^owl edge\may be used in pi anhed cHangfc ''':iwst;\ndt;' 

: ^YY'.X, '••"=• -• Y : ' / \::Y *YY^v ' >-: :r YY; - ■ ! " ' Y" Y.-- - Y ' Y ;./-Y. \ ' 

be confused with other forms of knowledge utilization that are not associated ; 
with* planned change - Many important v uses of knowledge in the fields of educa-^ - 
tion .are only distantly associated or not at all associ ated with .pl anned change 
However / in this analysis we shall foda^ ; only on knowledge utilization that 
does involve aspects of planned change /^UnTes-s explicitly stated otherwise \ 
when the term "change" ip used in latier discuss iprte we are assuming that the 
reference is to knowledge- util izatioa tnvol ving^planned change, ;'/ _ 

(Tur purpose i s to ' suggest 1? shi ft in the focus and scope of inqui ry on - v Y 
roles; andYf unctions from a wide angle ^view on global or generic roi es to a / Y4 
short- to mi derange view of the more narrow scope of particular occupational v 
roles and funttions. We have tried to organize our discussions cf alternative 



conceptualizations to reflect such a shift by progressively narrowing : the fdcus^ 
of each section- of the paper. Thus v in; Section II, general orientations : t owa r d 
change are examined from a variety of ^perspectives* - Next, we review seven 

'•M .•• • ' ' \ • ''"V ■■•Y-i; J^^i-YvJ?^^.^-:- 



The concept of know! edge may al so requi re further, di scri mi nati on .... Some ; 
v/riters idelitify data as - coded signals or si gn^y or ther unprocessed stimuli 
"..that^are' "raw" data; Information is data that has beenYsubjeated to some 
form * of p roces sing (e. g. , recodi ng , sunrori zati on,, coll a tion •■*- - ■ Yv L 
Intell fgehce 'consists of informati on that>has been ' commun i ca ted to others, 
usually with an accompanying Interp^ ts^ meaningf " 

Yp^ Pertinence! * s < Technology transforms i nformation and produces products or 
processes that' can, s til 1 Ybe regarded as i nformation bearing > Knowledge" ■ 
refersYto/the^ data ,- i n f o r ma tion , i n t e 1 ligence , and technology , 

and thei ^ organi zing s tructures and' principles ^^e. the sum of all that 
is known) - Y * - ^ ; ...'"Vy"''-'Y-;; 'Y..-.;i ; - V:YY -" - : - Y-/ : • ■ • , 

•;- ;v; :y::-:- y,yy, v y": - m : ^^ ■ ; v ; :-X;-: 



widely, quoted "systematic" models of change^and consider.; their implications 
for change agents. In Sections IV and ^Kwe/ narrow the focus to • recent : -conr 
ce'ptions of educational: linkage and, linking agents and; the; perspectives andf 
■development: of those: conceptions In Section VI we "describe an alternative; 
apprbach to • development of 1 inking agents 1 conceptions , and in^Sectjon^yii; 



we cons i dir ~ s om.e i mp I i c a t i ons of the previ ous conceptions and the alternative 
.' suggested for linker training and support, ^ 

» A1 though- we have not, attempted to extend the impl ications to the construe- / 

iion of a pa rt-i c ul a r conc eptual model 0 r mody s ^which might guide . tHe recorrw; 

mended" shifty in focus , we suggest two aspects of the scho 
^that should be taken into account in constructing jsuch model s. . Fi rst are the _ 

functions which must be carried out by the school is taf fin the improvement ; 

process- and the support needed by ■ staff in the performance of those •functions . : 

Second are^he interactions between the^schooV functions and the 1 ihkeft func^; 

' V. : '::--ylj y ..l^ : -.-'j'" .' • V";:.;. , .. ;: ■'■ - ■ \ ■■ '.•>-,: "• ' ; : ^^'^^^.-i ^ ' •" 

tiohs in the improvement process, - bed 

educational f uncti ons and support i n terms of the acimi ni strator ' s , rol e v :.-:v : 

Culbertson (1977, pp. 275-31 6) has built on that description and others to 

describe some of the educational sub-system -functions rel ated to educational 

- improvement ( teachi ng-l earni ng , management 1 eadershi p ^ : pol i cy-maki hg ) and to 

"suggest their relationship to- three general linker functions (improve education; 

•span^organi national boundaries; acquire and use knowledge-based ideas > products, 

an^ services in improvement activi ties ) . Descri pti oris such as these provi de : 1 

; a useful starting point for developing ^ framework which accounts for both 

/school functions artd linker^furictibris in the improvement v Z< -\ 

'Two notes- about the emphas i s of ^ the paper are important , Fi rst * although/ 

the emphas ik of* most of the literature on educational linkage is on the' • 



>• •• 

<>'/■■ ', 



' ' J • ; 

external linking agent and/or agencies s we have not differentiated between 
external and internal linkers in our own discussion and consider the discus- 
sion applicable to both: ISimflarly , we have jngde no distinction between full- 
"time and parttime linkers. However we believe that these distinctions should ' 
be. exp 1 o reij i n f u tu re e f f o r ts A-;? ; , ^^r^'^r , A A'A !vf :AA''I 'AA-AA':1 
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I I ; : GENERAL ORI ^WION - TO ^CHANGE 



' ' • ~ "'' . ' 1 . • * ,; 

The literature on edijtationaVvthange is by now so extensive that it is 

sometimes- difficult to identify and analyze the perspectives and assumptions V 



that underl i e the var i ous .approaches .^io gain *a general orientation , * we 

have found it useful to ask the following questions: N 

1 : Who "is looking- at' the change process? . - , 

2. At what social tevel(.s) is the.chah targeted? ; 

\ 3/' What is the perceived source of change impetus?, 

%4; -How dolchan ew t^e change ?; 

c participants? • . . " y-- 

5 . Wha t tiomi nan t: cha nge Vs tra tegi es ' are •empl oyed - 

! 6/1 W 



attempted?., 1 n ' • ^ ; i ? . ,r _~ 



Who is attempting^to accomplish ;the ; change and: fori what ; - . ''."^ 

purpose? ."t : - r°-;. 5 ^ ' - " ' 



Wllo ^i s^l odking at ^th^ change process? 7 " It se^m^obv'feus that di f f ereht 



observers, participants, or stakeholders in any educational change effort will .' . ' 

hold different views of what the .process is- or what it should be. However,- 

• - ' • . - • - • ' • 

it seems more important- that efforts to organize conceptions about change \ ,\! : 

'are often re Ik iied jto^dtfferentf purposes ^undenstandings >;^assessmen.tssv-:pre^'V : ^i«^^^ 

' " ■ . ' - : . -'; \ ' " ■ • •' . • • 

dit'tions , • 6. act i on options of di f f erent types of persons! There are di f f er- 



. ences associated with functional role's (e.g. ,. policymaker, program manager, 

■* ■ ■ • - ' ' ' ' '- 

■■' change agent, client), with organizational leve] (e.g., federal, state, inter-; 

: mediate, or local ) , with type of agency (e.g. '% legislative, administrative, - 



operating school ■ system, R&D firm;, information service agency, institute on of 
hi gher' education, commercial firm), with type, of .client position (e- gv s curri- 
culum^spe^ial ist, b teacher, custodian, pupil , parent) , wi th 



- type of change observer (e*g* , pol v icy_ analyst, researcher, evaluates, manager) , ■_/.■ 

->'' v. : \ - 

. and with the observer's disciplinary orientation ,|e.g, , feduca tor, psychologist, 

. _ .- . ■": s pci jbf;1 4 bg 1 s*^>?^ efipnp.in 1 is^ti^'.xl n'fp;rn^^t Ion - : ^s c 1\en $.1. s'.lf) R6;1 4 e p rg a n 1 2a ti on al eve! .^r; 



. and type * position, and disciplinary orientation all affect one's view of 

educational knowledge utilization and .change in both the descriptive (what;* v 
is) and the prescriptive ( what -rshdiTldvbe) sense. Although this perspective 



saems; obvious^ the point is of t|n overlooked . For the most j3art, our; accessible 
knowledge^ about util.izati on and ghdnge resides In documentation—produced ;pri- 



^ mart! y by researchers^ evaluators , or t> , change °practition£rs<. Generally, these 

, * persons write for "their sbonSors or their peers . , % \ 

* ^ - I ' J ~~ «», < - . »«# . - ■ - 

. .Many other change process stakeholders are participants or bystanders — 

- ' " V-U" ^ " < > 1 ■ ' ^ ■ . V 

witnesses to rand^^ 

was, is, or couVd be. : However, with Some •'rare exceptions provided by an 2 
illuminating case study,, diary entry, or interview excerpt, the perceptions , 

" ■ i ■ i 1 - Iffi . .. 

a tti tudes , and values of : these s ders are of ten: 1 os t i n. the abs tfacti ons m 

of .parti clil ar di sci pi i narjy ^views " of change model s , strategies, t^ etc , 

Hence, "Who- is lwkijig.rt the change- process 4 1 - pur first question 

I ' v * ' - j '* ' ^ • ' 

because that person 'si den tifi cation may s i gni f i can tly- i nf 1 uencei responses^ vto^^-i,^ 

/■•'-, I ^ ' • < . ■ ^ * * : ' 

any remaining question, : 4 * 



■^r At-what social lever is the change- effort directed? vEven a cursory, re- , 
; view of the change lit 



orf the 1 ndivi dual as 



iterature leads to the impressibn'that much of it'is focused ^ 
; the brimary ;i target of ^any communication or change effort. 

"hfi , ia''i moH •'.•ai i'v.ma n a 1^i^ia\/ol'e^>rli nrl i iH i h n'.-Vf hp.r-Vf fill nwi nn • 



However, change may be /aimed at many social Jlevelsv including the following: 

• Indi vidual s ( e.g. , teachers, school "pri nci pal s, counselors ) < 

• ^ ' ^ / - ■• ■ " - 

• Groups (e.g., departments, office";, teams) 



• In tergroup structures (e,g., relations . amQng departments, groups, 
^ or other organizational subunits) -' ^ 



• 7> 



t Organizations (ejg.» school districts) 

. . f • Interorgamzational structures (relations among -relatively 
. autonomous agencies; e.g., several school districts, local 
' " w . and , state agencies) 



• Communities t v , 

© Society ; VJ:M:% 



••. ;-.;V : - : :k:--,: : r-.;.^-:, 



Historically, most' v educational. .change efforts 11 have been concerned with 
individuals or small groups.. However, one, can find examples of efforts, to 
accdmpl ish change at other levels*,, s^jch. the school , the school" district* or- • '^Hi 



t he icommu n l;ty£* ■ 1 1 i s ■ 



y- v the primary:: (and:^econdary) 



ti oners assumed^ that one could .change, other 




r levels, by changing individuals. 




will follow. Another view is that since individuals are membe^o^ T g roups 3 



the support, encouragement^ social Toward, or^sanctTon of the group will be 
needed to inn ti ate or m^ 

i s; to focuj 1 on speci a It members of -The group , ^uch as leaders i nfluential or 
key persons, " gatekeepers ^'^or'^resls'tersV/'-i.n- order to mobi 1 ize -and direct 
individual and' group. change. 

-.Another - Set A^;phange^tieori s ts and practiti oners tends to focus on ; the 
orga n i za t i on as j he pfi mary basis : f or chan one; 



works at changing organizational goal s and purposes, structures v procedures; >- 



or i ncentiy.es , ; then i nd i vidual and , group changes , f i rs t mani f es ted ; i n behayi o r ; . 



and eventually in\ attitydes and beliefs, will follow^ 'Others tend tp place 
the iV^ greatest f ai th on the riecess i ty f or mobi 1 i z i ng sources of -change externa 
to t^c targe t brgani zati on Thei rtargurrtent i s: that al though some\d nd1 vidual . 
educators may. want change, educational organizations themselves are so^_struc- .< 



tural ly ^e 

or political forces (such : .as -...strong and organized community , pressures^ legis- . 
"lative many j A : 

on to tnodify significantly or agencies; 

>HihaTly, others >ar^ 

seeks to take advantage of individual , organizational , and environmental forces 1 : 
and incentives for changed' Because of tljese various positions as to the 
*fundamenta Vbr strategic 'locus of ^ change, we; can, identify (a) individual change 
^ model s^ .(b) group change^models , (c) . organizational change models, (d) environ- lf 
mental change models; and ;(e) systematic models that span some or all of the 



■M rstXfOur model s v<; 



How do cfr an ge \s ptins o r s or change agents vi ew change pant^ ci pants? \ This 
question probes j oV.: yie'ws- regardi ng the moti vati on , competency , and abi 1 i ty - 
of clients to participate in diagnosis, prescription, and the; change ^ 
effort. When the individual is the target of chahcje, we encounter the issues j 
of how di recti ve or hondi recti ve theV^hange agent' shoul d be , and ^he converse; 
issues bf how wel 1, the change agent can know what is best for the ciieJit^^^ 
For instance, is the client viewed, at least ini ti^Ly-,— aT'a relatively in- / 
competent, unmotivated, onj^ gain under- 

i-tandingT'SlciTlTv incentives resources , ojr coping strategies , or is the* 
cliint viewed as va hi ghly sophis treated , moti vated , resourceful , and powerful 
person who merely needs specialized knowledge, advice^ or ass istanfce? ^ v < ; 
y. "As we ascent o higher social levels of change targets , differences among 
indi-vi duals, groups, and organizations < jn their, goals , purposes ^ power . pos i - % 
iions , arid expectations of gain and loss become significant issues ^ ^If change 
is to-be acd^lished, who |&t do the || changing, who ,t.,nd, to gain or 
lose, how is the status quo among stakeholders affected,: how will conflicts : 
be resolved, an,d what new problems ;wil 1 be created? How will the change agent 
rel ate vto ah 

at stake, what role does the change a play (e .g. y ally of. one val ue posi- 
ti on, Honest but perhaps misguided negoti^torV strictly nondi recti vehel per, 
n^u t ra 1 1 ; parti c i pant , or- some other rol e")? ; /v- \ ' y'v,-l ). ^/:^-u-H^J^ : _ 

Another type of response to this qufestiph about the character of the ^ 
^1 lent anticipates the fol lowing question regarding change strategies^ Guba;; 
;(19B7i ^^1968); rioted that strategies, are related to various assumptions the 
changeiagtnt makes abo cl ients> Are they : v * - ' 



Val ue-oriented cli ents, who can be tiel pad to clarify or reassess 
their val ues and the^ relation of theTr "values t o pe r f tfrnia nee a rid • 
behaVior?? K? 



Rational cl ienfts ,• who can be, convinced by presentation of > ev i - 
dence and logical arguments regarding self-interests? 

• Untra 1 ned cl i en ts , who do no t yet know how ; to. perform but who 
-can be v taught necessary knb 

• Psychological clients , who- can be persuaded or conditioned? 

r Economi c c>l tents, who can be compensated or depri ved ?! 

#| Pol itiical clients , who qan be i nf 1 uenced through conf l v i ct and 
comppomise? . : ^ V 1 : 



^ ; Bureaucratic cli ents , who can be compelled? 



•: • Professional ly-oriented clients* who can be obi i gated? -^ v- - 

• • : Or some comb 1 nation of the above? ^ - ^ • • 

i'. •■..>•'. ,!.'•. • ••/ ."; ; .• '•. ;<y ' •• ■ « /" 1 ' - t ;; t. .. •'•";••..* ■•• . • .• ; : '.v .. ; ' 

Obviously, there may be a "chicken-and-egg" question here in 1 ight ■ of un- 
certain ty as to "whether change agents tend to view; cl ients in certain 
and then sel ect corresponding str^ategi es » or whether they /gravitate to preferred 



l 's t r a t e g i e S; a n d then : v.i ew t h e i r, c 1 i e n t s acco r d i n g 1 y But there is no question 
that.assumptions regarding the* pertinent;or effective sources of cl ient motiva- 
tion are related to sel ectjon of change ; ' 

-'• -•' '. . , - - 1 J v ' ; . - ':■ ' - 

What dominant utilization or change strategies, are employed or rqcommended? 
Responses to the previous questions will usually suggest at least the general 
types of strategies that will , be preferred. , As Guba 's typology suggests , i ; <s 
a wide varied of strategies may be identified according: to one's assumptions^ 
about cl 1 eht moti vati on. Behnis (1966 ) / remi nds us vth^trthere: are ial so a.-num- 
ber of alternatives to "planned change," including: natural change, emulative : 
change 3 social izat ion, indoctrination, \?nd technological change, which may not 
be in any way "planned" or cpntrol led by the client or the change agent. How- 
ever, herewe are primarily interested in planned change/ Zaltman, Flprio, - 



and Sikorski (1977, pp. 73-82) provide a useful analysis of a number of change 



strategies. Their review of the change literature results in the identifi- * 
ca t i on of three bas i c types : ; power, man tpul ati ve, and rati onal .* v 

"Power strategies 11 involve the threat or use of rewards and^puni s hmen ts 
Guba's economic, political , and bureaucratic clients an\l Sieber s " powerless 
participant" are all vulnerable to the application of power strategies that 
may involve legal , financial , social , or organizational rewards, recognitions, v 
sanctions ; or deprivations . Power strategies involve arranging for the deli- 
very or appl i cati on of sui tab! e rewards and puni shmen ts and eommuni cati ng to 
clients their existence and 'the specific behaviors on which Vthey are contingent* 
Zal tman, Fl orip, and Sikorski note that the success of a power strategy res ts; 
on the extent to which the sources of power are real ly val uedVorv sufficiently 
compelling, - - 1 \ 

"Manipulative strategies" involve the del i berate arranging^ of communications 
and the envi ronment so that cl i en ts come to perceive si tuati ons Adi f f eren tl y 

oV* behave i n di f ferent ways . Unlike power stra tegi es , mani pul a ti ve stra tegi es 

- ' * f ' "., • 1 ;\ ■; .• ' m m \ ■ •■' ' • 

use motivators thatrare- meaningfully (intH 

Guba's untrained and psycho ients are examples of cl ient motivation 



types most closely related to this class of strategies. Zal tman 1 s \( 1972) per- 
suas ; ve stra tegi as jiwhi ch i nyol ve mani pul ati ons^of messafges » '^rewards , or> sym- 
bols to urge acceptance of change (e.g. , through testimonial^, advertising, or 
promotion) , and facil itative strategies , which involve lincrea sting theVease with ! ( 



which change can be implementatted (e.g. , through product development and deliv- 



: JS 



ery training, technical assistance, creating climates for change) , are^major , 



* Zaltman, Florio, and Sikorski properly note , that the distinction' is ar^tifi- / 
cial since educational change depends on fundamental processes and. always' 
i^ and some configuring 

of the environment. * \ \ 



subclasses of manipulative strategies . Obviously, the success of these ^ 
strategies depends both on the change agent ' s know! edge* of the cl i ent sys tern 
and on the ab i 1 i ty and skill of the agent to manipulate the environment to • 
foster change. 

"Rational strategies 11 are sometimes considered a special class of "mani 
pul a tive M strategies, but are distinguished by their emphasis on inducing 

i. clients to perceive that change is in their 

V - f. - ' ' . . ' a . * " ' - - 

pate ^ctitfely and rationally in the change process. These strategies involve ^ : 

'communicati on about the nature of change , emphasi son reasons why i t is justi- 

fifed, and demonstration of how the client may proceed , to -undertake it, Guba's 

& value»oriented andVational clients and Sieber 's ""rational man" are examples - ~ 

of clients for whom this type /of strategy may be/most potent. Problem-solving, 

action research, and linkage process models of change all draw primarily on " n 

this class of strategies. V - 

• = , ^v-:v"y:;:^.: , ^v / :;v::-;';,: ,: • - ;.v/-v, :,;•>;-;,•• ; v .•/•;•-> ;-'v- : ,V?\ V#7 :," \r,;--v: a^.V, i ■ 

v ■ ; What are the scope, style and /objectives of the changte attempted 
; 1 ess of the 1 evel of ^the ta rget of change, genera 1 assumptions concerning the . m I 
motivation of clients, and choice of type .of strategies-*, there, may be signif i- 
tant di f f efences in the • t i ntended scope , sty] e, and objectives i of change, 

Schmidtlein (1974) ,has suggested that there is a coptinuum of planned , 
change iovrientatlon 

characterized by extensive planning, systems analysis, and tightly-controlled'^ 
decision-making to the opposite end where "incremental /remedial " (I/R) approaches 
are found. Schmidtlein traces I/R approaches, back to the classical notion of 
:the marketplace ;and notes that ;Lindbl oom'sicoricepts ,6f; disjunctive incremehtal ism : : 
and ma^agemen t : by "muddli ng through" have given academic dignity to the i 
mental/remedial < We interpret the Guba and Clark "conftgurational perspective" 



as another argument that pleads for a little more balance toward J/R approaches 
, and movement' away f rom ,, comprehensTve/prescr^pt^ve ,, approaches, at least when 3 
, inter-institutional change is, contemplated, - 
' Whether the change agent is disposed toward the comprehensi ve/prescrip- 

! ti ye or tha : i ncremental /reme end of thi s change ori entati oh conti nuum will 
; depend on many factors, but perhaps ^opst importantly on the extent to which 

the change agent believes it is possible to understand, predict, and control 

the elenfents and forces in a dynaimic change process, - 

We note that a second important and sometimes related orientation toward v s , 

change is the "time horizon'' which is assumed; is the change effort seen as 

: . •. • . • , 1 ; ; • - : .. - .• ,• i '•• * a ,. . ' , .. > .• ■ - ■: ' , ' •' '• ,'. . ■• . ■ <:'■ • • V \ • ; .• .• • rf -. ; '. 

'•■•{.•'= ' . ■ •• i ' . •■ .. : ■■ ":. .• . ; '■ r ' .•• '•.•'.•r . ;.• ■: . • ■. .■ • V ... > • > . • * ••: ''. -,- i ; ^ - - .. , ••• , ..." ■ 5 • , • .. • • • • J •• 

"a relatively- short-te 
and. perhaps more complex activity that will be undertaken and completed in 
one yea r or a ^ few yea r s , or as a long-term ; process that^^ 

period or point; of determination? ; I/R approaches can 1 i ve wi thi n any of these 
time horizons, but comprehensive/pres approaches wil 1 usually divide v 

the 1 onger time!! horizon efforts i nto rel ati vely dis ti net phases tha t are measured 

s in months or perhaps a year or two, Comprehensive/prescriptive change planners \ 
usual ly need to knovi i rather precisely' what; they are accomplish , 

how they; pi an to get there , and at 1 east roughly/ how l ong i t . wi 1 1 take . VThe - 
I/R change approach may tolerate much greater ambiguity or ^uncertainty on all 

* 5 . three counts. ( ' , \ • ' ^" 

The time horizon concept may also , ; be usefully associated with the social 
levels at which the change, effort is directed, Zaltman et al . (1972, p; 3) 

IV. j ' " - ^ . 

have reduced the societal levels of change identi fied previously to three; 
(a) individual , (b) group fJ andv(c) society, arid have crossed the^t^ree levels 
with two time horizons--short-term and long-term— to produce six ''types' 1 of 
change, * ^ "! ' ■ ■ : ! > 



r> . . FIGURE .1 

SIX TYPES OF CHANGE THAT .ARE DEFINED BY THE TIME HORIZON 
AND THE . LEVEL OF SOCIETY AT WHICH THE CHANGE EFFORT IS DIRECTED 
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v: Pincus ( 1 974 , p*A 17) Has g i veh us a somewhat different and perhaps more 

operational way of looking at scope^of-ehange by identifying five .approaches 

which impact on different facets of school operations, ^fhese. are: 

1 - Increasing* the level of resource use (e.g. ^providing more 

classrooms or-smaller class size); A ^ - ; > 

*. 2. Changing the resource (piX (e.g. \ increased use of teacher 
j aides, use of equipment versus people); = ? f. 

3. Changing the instructional process or methods without signi- 
ficantly changing the mix (e,g, 4 a new curriculum in a . V 
subject area such as math, social studies, reading)!/ 

. 4. Affecting administrative management, without significant 

effects on organizational power structures (e.g., new ma page - 
; - men t information and data collection systems, different 
evaluation processes) \ and " / 

f 5. Changing either the organizational structure of the schools 
•• v or their relation to external authority (e.g. , team teaching, 

community control of schools). , '=, 

In general, as we ascend the Pincus* typology, we move from relatively sup 

ficial , ,< more-of-the-sarneV M incremental approaches to more comprehensive 

approaches to school change, but we also .tend to shift from curri cgfajm and - 

instruction systems to management and policymaking systems > Xulbertson (1977, 

pp. 278-300) points out that three .school district subsystems may ; ;be "'target?' 

of change efforts: / *" ; - ' 

1 / Teaching and learning, in which principals, teachers, and 
J teacher association leaders may be the key actors ; * 

Management and leadership, in which principals, superintend-,^ 
* erits, and other educational leaders play icey roles ; and T^Si 

■ 3* Policymaking and governance, in which school board members, 
* ■ 'V superintendents , directors 'o planning, and 1 ' ; 

tV other school and community leaders may be key participants. — = ; 

Lipham- (1377, ? ppy 140-143) provides a more extensive three-dimensional 

taxonomy of educational functions (e.g* , curriculum and instruction * stiff 

personnel > educai^onal facilftiesJv supports (e.g* , financial y 



informational political )y and educational agencies (e,gV s national agencies V 
colleges and universities, intermediate service agencies, local school system- 
agencies) . , -.; ;. '■ 5 » ■ 

To summarize this section, we see that answers to questions about scope, 
style, and objectives of change force us to specify what is to be changed and 
how change is to' be approached. Schmidtlein's comprehensive/prescriptive - ^ 
incremental/remedial continuum helps us sort out basic philosophical and 
'methodological differences among change planners and practitioners as to what ^ 
can be known and controlled in undertaking complex human and r social change , 
efforts. The time horizon taken by change agents significantly affects what \ 
may be attempted and aljso the choice, timing, and sequence # of change strategies^ 

The choice of levels of change target (e.g. individual , group, organiza- 
tion) and the type of system (teaching - learning; mana.gemenk-^id Teadershi p j 
policymaking and governance) begin to define the* specific types %f >school 
system change that may be considered.. The Pincus typology reminds us that • 
change may range from relatively superficial, ''more^of-the-same'' effertT^"^<^ 
(perhaps with different labels or titles) to fundamental alteration *in organi- 



zational goals, structures, or functions. Finally, the Lipham taxonomy helps 
„us to "map" change efforts in three dimensions involving .types of educational r 
funct1ons, v types of support, s and types of agencies involved, Jfje las*^ dimension 
types of involved agencies, leads us to our final question, ; . -^^^j^X-i^ 



" ; / " ' . ■ "• : •• • / • -.■ * 5 --- - : '"• ~7~~^^* ~~T7^ 7 ,7V"..r 

Who is attempting to accomplish the change and for what^purpose? This 
final question is perhaps the most fundamental , In the field b/f education s 
it is unlikely that, even in a specific instance of attempted ^change s only v 
one person, is the prime mover. Typically, Several persons ; often represent- <\ 
; ing different pf flees or agencies and different vested interests, join' 
the effort. Hence different ^persons and different purpbses may be represented, 
m >< .If we focus more narrowly on the change agent, the issue becomes only .7* 
slightly less tpmplicated, Butler. and Paisley (1978, \pp. 23-26) point out • 
that the change agent operates within multiple contexts of contact between 
the client and the agent. These include:^ (a) the usually -common cultural 
and historical contexts- that tend to shape the general values, beliefs, and 
practices of both parties; 4 (b). the speci fie political , economic, or|iani2a» ' 
tional , and work contexts of the client; and (c) the specific (and often, d1f- 
ferent) political , economi c» organizational , and work contexts of the change 
agent, Butler and Pajsley identify an archetypal case of a dissemination < 
program based in a State department of education arid serving clients at the 7 

j • : - '•• -'"?•• - * : " , 7 : v \ • 7 : . 7 \°. 

school district and the school building levels, The politics and ^economics '7/* 
of ^tate level versus local level may , be different (and there may even be 7. * 
differences* between the district and the bunding levels} , The % organ1zational 
and the work contexts at the state, district, and building levels obvious ly ; * 
differ in many respects, -Each of t^iese different aspects; of context (cultural,^ 
historical » poll tical , economic; organizational , and work) may have its effect 7 
pf .the change agent's determination, of purposes and objectives, : " , 

- ; ' Within the historical and 'other contexts identified above, Butler, arid ■. i ,\'[ 
Paisley propose two dimensions that seem strongly to differentiate the pur- ' . 

; -\ :| : . ■•: '. .V ' ■ y ,, 

poses, roles, and functions of change agents. One dimension involves .the / 
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;i n tra-orjjan^ zatlonal versus extra-organizational locus of their activity* 

the second dimension differentiates their purposes y rolesv^ 
; in ierms of theirV ,, ent^ t1elTfeht , ' to act in different ways on behalf of /the 

client organization. * * - 

Iru educational "di ssemi nati on" "projects t the agent is usual ly ba^ed out-> ' : ' 

side the client organization, and may attempt to serve a number of .clients 

the same period of time. The agents typi cal ly present themsel ves to cl lient t 
1 organizations as available external resources whose lack of detailed know- ^ 

ledge concerning the cVient. organizations could be compensated for by an : ;> 

energetic conmi tment of time and effort to clients 1 problems V by access to ,i ,•■ "y 
* external knowledge bases and other resources that may be empl oyabl e » and - by v \ V 

the special knowledge, or expertise of the agent. In -virtually every case 

the externa) agent has <a special entitlement that also carries numerous ob- 

ligations. '.- : '. .- . • "^"'^r—---^^: V ' . \ ; a . •';='::.' 

".••••Internal agents may or may not be associ ated wity external ly ^ponsoreS ; 

efforts . The 1 nternal agentf-is 1 1 kely to be very knowledgeable about the ^ > , ; 
; organization, but maylhave the impediment of being associated with a particular 

organizational f uncti on or f acti on ; • consequently the M nternal agent may be -: r .':-.: : ; 

seen by some as "inside our school system but not one of us." Tjius, both the •• 

external Vahd .the internal agent ^ve ''boundary spanniVig^ 

general purposes are to bring into'an organization , or into a subuni t wi thin, ^- 
;an brgani zation » the know! edge , ski 1 1 s, or resources that are needed but 1 ack- . 
Ing; ^The exter 

tional knowledge sources y but may a>so facilitate communication and knowledge * 
transfer across internal organizational boundaries. The internal agent tends 
to; perform the same functions;, but ^tvpically with "greater emphasis on 'develop- 
ing and: using the knowledge dnd other resources of the organization itself. 



Because "agents span boundaries , they come in contact with and are in- 

fi uehced by this expectations '§ demands 9 and requirements of mahy^ different ^ ^ 

persons and 'agencies ,* Hence, client questions like "For whom ar*- you 'really 

Working? Can you? What 1 s in 1 1 for ybu€ M are probes of the!; agent's 

motivati ons and 1 oya lti es . "Entitl ements " may hel p the agent and the client 

to define anjd find answers to questions^of this fyind. 41 

< Butlefv and Paisley (1978, pp. 30-32) suggest a second major-dimeni/ipn ; 

that help! to sort out who change agents are^ and what thei r purpose may be ;'f 

the "entitlement" to act in different ways on behalf of client organizations;. 

To fix ideas, they describe three modal linking roles that result from three / 

different entitlements. 1 These are,: . .. y N ^• : -v.'i 'y';.-^' 

1 . RESOURCE FINDER, At the lowest level of entitlement, a ' v 
? linking agent serves as intermediary betvyeen the client ^ ; : 
, organizati on and know! edge resources. The linlci ng agent ' > / J --^ 

; r . may conduct information\searches or make, interpersonal - 
' : ; contacts to f i nd answers to cl i ents 1 quesfti bns v f?The 1 i nk- 
v ing agfent "negotiates" cTierits 1 ^^^ ' - 

- ' answerable, but does not undertake *an analysis of the client -\\ 

organiza^^ : ; 

4 asked, information is turned over to cl ients in the form ^ " 
• ^ of bi bl i dgraphi es , documen ts ,^ biri ef i ng memos , etc . /Only in- ; • 

: 1 ' frequently i s the resource 
: - Mentations to clients; moreover, the structuring of ^ 

; ! >mation into a set of recoiTmiendations usually goes beyond" . - 

V , the entitlement of this role. ' e ■'C'c' ^ 



2 S PROCESSzHECPERr : j Gi van some degree o^^ 

" : i nvol ved wi th the, actual problems*. of the cli en t organization , 
tKeM 

\ question- may; be/technical ^( 

i deti si ohmaki ngn i nterpersonaX^faci 1 itati ng group inter- ' 
action an^ ma rmging cbnflipt)',?^r both'. The process helper: 

• may ; be^ a proponent ; of a part i cul ar approach to probl em analy— 
si s, group d^nimics ; e tc but 1 s - neutral wi th res pe c t to the 
■ substantive problem or decision. j / 

3. SOLUTION GIVER. Given entitlement to 

■ , or set of solutions to the client, organizati oh 1 s .problems, 1 
the linking a^nt becomes ai 

under whi ch the sol uti on giver .works wi th § cl i ent orga^ni - \ 
zati oh are mo r e 1 mp or ta n t - thaH; the a us p i ce s : of resource 0 fi nd- 
- s i ng or process helping. Thfe solution giver is often af f i 11- 
/ ated wi th Wi R&D organization^or other product developer 

. ■ . - i '*"''' > . * . " -- « 
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. whose reputa'ti on become? -part qf .the sol utioh giver's' 
entitlement. Some linking agents- in this role act as ' 
, ' brokers 'fdr extensive sets of solutions, such as* those 
catalogued in Educational, Programs- that Work. • ' 

1 -The general terms. in which i these three' roles are described derive from 

P1eie\(T976) t . but the concept of "entitlement" is .the effort of Butler ^and 

Paisley- to' account for marked differences in the approach of linking agents 



this 



t to clients- and the nature of the ensuing exchange. They note: , ." :. 

"At a simple level of analysis, th§ linking agent ah^ -1; 
• : client form; a corr^yni cati on ciyad. Each brings to' the 0- ^^^^ - ! ^ : -<^:;A 
exchange a frame of Reference. -{cogniti ye. structure), a ■ ^'-/v^ 
^ s^t- of assumpti ons- concerning the purposes - of ; the ex» ; H! i : ;v^^^^^^^ 
; v change, an agenda of goals, 'and expectation^ concerning 

^ the 4 role; that /^Ke"-" - r 6.ther*i- w1 .11" p1.ay ;.vV:.V^xpecta tiohs^ -'con-". j„ ." " :5. 1 :'! m :r.'/ 
^ "earning ^ 

- * • as i s the ^concept of 1 1 egi ti ma ti on 1 from- the soci 61 ogy 

/ •. ' v of roles, " . ■/-■.■■-■ "• y ' - r : '\ >/■;;■■'■■.- ' • 2 

■ "However, enti tl anient to \ play a particular 'linking role, "' r--- 
* V ". Is more thaji an ascription from- thi client of fhfe moment. 
/■•Enti tlement travels from. one 1 client to another with the 
jinking agent, and one tff. the initial 'tasks'-of the link- . .'. / 
ing agent in contracting a new: client is to clarify— and . ? ; 
-4 / .justify 1 

themselves are bnly partly indicative ,of the. particular , ^ 

- role; there is functional overlap among the roles. |he ; ^ 
,'•/•. auspices of the linking agent's work^.a ' y ; " 

. ^1 ndlxia 1t^-\ :.o.f "^ : "t^e;"ir6 1 ey;" s i jitffe*;: empl oy ee s: y ' df -r-"^ . ■" .. ' 

nizatiqn may, act as resource finders,, process heTpersy . ' e 
and solution givers:" /* 

; J, fhus, ent+tleire^^^ somewhat 5 hazy concept, 

'y~ , _ ' ,-tht^ is lS f ormed^ from an amal^ani^of vg&j^ctati on , 1 egi tima- I 

; v jti on , : . auspi cesy functi ons , and Another s ./ ;, ; - ; t • 

: best describeel as the ; \ 

- ■ . self .(Goffman, 1969). ^ ;In communication ,dyads, expecta- • v 
tions concerning the other's role may be .'modified by the*; 
^exchange i tself . THe^re ij s ifevery reason to Jiel i eve ; 
y\: that 1 i nki ng agefjtry *rol es : .are asVdynajnic.and changing i r , y 
as leadership roles and t^ ; . v : V 

\ ; : is not only theoretically .possible , but alst)- common in f ' 
the field." - y ' : ' .. ' ■ ' / 1 , • 

Hence , the concept- of enti tl ement frivol ves the i dea of a dyrtami c ilnter- 

play between the agent and client, in which both .parties may modify^ refine, 



or expand their/expectations: and concept!" our of the purposes , roles, and 
functions of the: change agent(s), « .. . | l 

. Butier and Paisley note that entitlenWnt^avels f/om one: client to 
" another with the,agent, and that one of the initial tasks of. the agent ;is 

l to c 1 a r i fy and , -if necessary, justi fy the enti tlement under which the agent 
proposes "to act. AMbbre\s;'\l9770'- analysis of assistance strategies: pf f s|x 
Tfechnical^ Assi stance Group's (TAGs) concl uded that efftcti ve TAGs 'have , deli - 
berate ly worked oh devel opl rig and ref 1 h| of /' 

V ^ philosophies, and strategies and ^t^ 

selection, socialization± and apprenticeships involving rale modeling and 

supervised field {experience the TAG sought to develop agent 

effectively with clients but maintain a clear identity ::w1th^thie::basl? l Cm1sMpri', 

1 : . ■-. • . > ■ ■ .. ■ "; :-. , ■ '■■ : ' ;'; 

. and i deol ogy of the TAG . . Mos t educat 1 onal change agen|s tend -not to work 



as- members ' of a cl^ 

; of the Pil ot State Di sseminati on , effort provi des - a picture of a sense of ;; 
i sol ation among field agents who generally recei ved 1 i ttle ideological or- : 
substantive guidance or moral support; These isolated agents developed- their 
own views of project goal s and "defi ned. their own rol es vi s^a-vi s thei r cli ents 
'0 arid the centralized project; These views; often differ^ markedly from thoie 
' ' hel d by proje it management , wi th' negati ve consequences i n both opera ti onal 

"' and human costs. . ; /• 

f In general , case studies and evaluations of educational change efforts 
tend to indicate that: (a). initially there may be major discrepancies among 



the expectations' held by sponsors , change program managers, the agents l^hem- 
■ sel ves , and their several cl^nts concerning the goals, purposes, and roles 
of the change agent; (b) despite these. discrepancies, the views of the 
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^various parties often q u 1 te ui'ijy ' jah d "•."■1 ncbnipl e te-s -^CG)""^6'ver^ t-1 ihfe^- the&e -1 
; V l^s tend to eyol Ve and be ; ref i nedi (d) successful change ^ 
■■: narked by del i berate efforts to reduce dl screpanci es (usual l^yii nvol vi n^ ^ 
Sa^niiip^ati^n parties) , but the ; agents themselves, ar^ often the 

key ^to achi ^ ng rmeded adjustments among sponsor 5 manager , and V;l i en;£ ; 
, =expectati.on&; and- conceptions ; and (e) .consequently , the change aaent also ^ : 
^ performs a Vmeta-linkage 11 function by enabling stakeholders: at varjousi levels 

(e.»g. , policymakers, .sponsors, project managers, and .■'cl1ents0ftordevei&^^t : -*:: 
„ more real si ti c and consonant conceptions of what coul d or shoul d be attempted 
;>and the needed role of each party* v : ./^^'^'-^/'^'yr^^jjf^--''' 

W • • • •■ • f ! ■ ";.=•-.< '■=,■.••'.,'■ • ; '•• • ■ • ..'*'.■•.'.■ , ..*'.■■.•-, ■ ■ - . • V. 4 \ .- ! 

Summary , In this section a number of orientations toward educaticinal 
«phange were examined in terms of seven questions . Perhaps the most important 
orientation is identified by asking: Who is looking at 'the ^hancfe process? 
Orientatipn^ toward change may vary significantly depending o 
tional role (e.g. , policymaker, change agent , cl lent) , level and 'type 'of U 
organization, type of position; and disci pi inary orientation. The next two'" 
questions fociis on the "social level^ 

source of change impetus. Change ^efforts may be di rected toward changi ng ; 
individual s f groups, organizations, etc* Th 
^to thex different views as to the strategic locus, of chanc^ 
views result in di fferent types of change models: Indi vi dual Change Models, 

'■• ' .:i:-v !! . /■ •> . 1 • . ■ •■; : A - •. • • • ... 4 ■ ~ ■ 

Group, Change Model Models ? Environmental Change Mddels, 

and Systematic Change Models. . , , . ^ - ' _■ 

The next pai r of ques ti ons focus on tfie change agent \s view of the client 
and the agent ' s choice of strategies. The change agent may take many different 
views concerning client motivation,, competency, and abil i ty to undertake change 
These result i n approaches that range f rom rion-di recti ve to hi ghly-^di recti ve 



• 1 n teidyen t i o ns . Wfie n s eye ra T pe r s o ns ? : or \ g r aups a re in vo 1 yed V ^the change agent ^ 
is also confronted w » >h confl icting values and interests,. Al though -there are e 
marw alternative ass ons that the agent can 

are an; even larger number of s trategi as and tact 1 cs that can be erhplpye^, most 
planned change strategies can be classified as belonging to one or more of ^ 
three basit. types: power strategies , manipulative strategifes, or rational « 
strategies J . * • ' V • "" : ••■VV'v'' 

t Regardless of the level of the target/of change, general assumptions 
toncerning client motivation, and choice of strategies , there may ~al so be 
"significant differences in intended scope, style,/and objectives of change. 

• .{.9*1 - : ■_ : V - ' . # - ■ V • > '.':'.'■'= 7 ' v ' 

A fundamental philosophical difference exists with respect to how comprehen- 
sive and prescriptive a change approach should be. The time horizon is also 
a si ghi f i cant perspecti ve, e , g . , 1 s the change percei ved as short-term or of 
lorrg duration. The scope of educational change may vary from relatively : • 
superficial "cosmetic" change to major alterations in.organlzational goals, 
structures, and functions* y " 

FirialTy, *the question as to who is attempting, to accomplish the change^,^ 
and for what purpose, is .perhaps the most fundamental one to ask. Typically;^ 

• in; the; field of education several parties , often representing different of frees 
or agencies and different vested interests , join the effort- - Consequently v 5 > 
there is rarely a simple answer to this question. Although change agents and * 

-their cl ients. may share cormnon cultural and, hi storical contexts, they may be 
part of si gnificantly di fferent po.l i ti cal , economi c , . organizational and work ^ 
.contexts .jth&t tna^ di f f 

o change purposes and objectives . When change agents are i nternal to the ; 
organization in which change is attempted, these context differences may.no t • 
be so large as they are for; the external; agent, but there may be* the impediment 



of being associated m th: a parti cul ar orgarii zatipnal function or r facti on • 
Consequently both the internal arid the external agent haye "boundary spanning 
functions. Their general function is to : bring into an organization; , or into 
a subunit within an organization, the knowledge, skill, or resources thai; 
are needed. Because agents; span' boundari es , they come i nto contact wi th and 
are i nfl uenced by the expectations , demands , and requi rcments of many di f- 
ferent persons and agencies. Butler and Paisley propose the concept of "en- 
ti tl ement^ to account for marked differences i n the; purposes and approaches : , 
of linking agents to cl 1 ents and the nature of the ensuing exchange. Entitle 
ments to. act on behalf of client organizations tend to be associated -with 
modal change agent roles (e.g. , ^source finderV process helper, solution ;o 
giver) that tend v to be ■defined in terms. of the general purposes, sets of i fc; 
resources, and types ;of experience and skills of the agent. The concept of 
entitlement involves the idea of a dynamic interplay between agent aiid client 
and also between types of agents and their client communities^ in Which both 
parties may modify, vrefine, or expand their conceptions of the. purpose, .roles 
and functions of : the change agent . v^ Generally,: these modi fi 
within the broad .range of a modal roTe (e.g. , process helpejrl.;^^:^,^, ; : , 
' ;v : When all the^ various combinations of change or.1^ 

ah extremely Targe number of different views may be taken . However ,.. despite- 
these mariy orientations , most ^systemati c'! ^iews of change may be related to 
one of a small number of fundamental conceptual model s - v 
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III. SYSTEMATIC CONCEPTUAL" MODELS; OF CHANGE. 

. .-. Glaser et al . (1976, Chapter 5) and Sashkin et al', (1973) provide 
w , succinct suip^ . point; out 

^^ : IW>-"^?r1 ,! .' I- 8 used in a number of "di f ferent senses ind that ^dil 
■ building is in, a fluid^ 

or validated' evidence in varying degrees. In some instances, the model con- 
sists of a set of .factors or variables that are considered important.- In 

, other instances,' the models go further in connecting specific elements, but 

; do Tittle more : than arrange'the' elements in a se^ 

; the pfbcess of dissemination and ut.il izati on may Others have applied 

thedri es and model s borrowed from related d j sci plines, such as - i 

h theory or soc/lal psychology. Finally, there are the. "systematic" models .that! 
employ^ the constructs; of systems^ examine the ^djinamicv ] ' 

transactional • relationships among elements, . Glaser et alMb^iefTy review ! 

each of these several levels of model building. j 

■ '-^^^ W : - - ' : I : ill 

, For our purposes.,, the systematic models, where relatively complete con-- j 

ceptual systems are offered, may be most useful, in examining alternative con-i 1 

ceptions of linkage and linking agent functions. Glaser et al . . (1 976; and • 

Sashkin, Morris, and Horst (1973) provide useful- comparisons of these several . 

systematic models. The first three were identified by Havel ock (1969) as the 

RD&D Model , the Soci al Int_era_ct1 on Modej^ , and the Prbbl em-Sol v,i ng Model . * 

Sashkin et al. (1973), accepted the first two of Havel ock' s mode^, but" apparently 

. • . ; .'• - 1 ' • • ' • ' • - . , ' , - "\. ■ ■ ,' " .''c: x . ■ , * • - \' . . , , , > v ,v;.- 1.V- , :• • 

di vided his third problem-solving model into three. separate, models : Intervention 



Theory Model , Planned Change Model ; and Action/Research Model , Finally, 
Havelock and Lingwood (1973) described in; detail the Linkage Process Model that 



Havelock had introduced; earlier (1969) 



t' ^ f RD&D .Model * vThis model assumes the existence of a relatively passive 

^ - co 

sui tabl e medi urn , 1 n, the ri ght way, and at* the right time. The model 
call s for a rational v sequence of acti vi ties from research^ to devel op - 
\ me n t to di f f us ion Cincl u ding packaging, marketing, and distribution) . 
4 %t assumes the existence of a relatively large number* of consumers ; 
and requires a high initial development cost which is justified in 
anticipation of a high payoff in the quantity Jand quality of long-range 
.-. " v% " benefits through its capacity to reach a mass market. Because of the 
■•• risks s large-scal r e planning and pilot work precede actual ^development, 
and eval uation is particularly emphasized i ri this model • '• There is ;. 
usually a division of labor and separation of roles v ; 

The RD&D Model has been characterized as being excessively research- 
orierited and insufficiently user-oriented, as ignoring major aspects s 
of the communi cation process / and as falll ng to attend to user imple- v 
mentation! adaptation , and main tenance requirements/ Moreover, the 
extreme importance of a "marketing" orientation in planning and eval ua- " 
. tion has been lost 1 n most trans 1 ati 6ns • of this model i n education , 
with the consequence that, many RD&D efforts have not had great impact 
on users? > 'T..;'' ,. '"'(j;^'?'; '.' ,' : ■ ■'<'}''' ' '^'^ 

* " Social Interaction Diffusion Model . This model has i ts roots in 

anthropological studies t of - the diffusion pf cultural traits and in 
soci ol ogi cal studies of the diffusion of* i nnovatfi ons . When compared . 
? hi tfr the RD&D Model , thi s* model 1 s signi f 1 cantly more sensitive ter v - 
the complex and intricate set of Fiuman\re1 a ti onshi ps , societal and; 
organizational ^substructuces j and communication processes in vblved in 
the di sseminati on phase . Thi s model impli es that a user can hold a 
. variety of positions in the communication network, and that people-tend^ 
1 to adopt and maintain attitudes and behavior they perceive, as norrnStive 
~ for thei r psychol ogi cal reference group (s) . Unli ke the RD&D Model j the 

• ■ size of the adopting groups is basically irrelevant for this model . 

What is pertinent are the process stages of knowl edge and R&D diffusion 
; \ with the selectlbn of appropriate influencingV strategies to be used at v - 
■\ v 'v /-each' stage, '/"" :, ;;V V,: : \' \ *.- . : 1 * ■• . f . ' ; • .v "■■ 

- The Sbcial Inter Diffusion Model can be c^^ 

adequately with the ways innovations are created, for Regarding the user 
v or the user system as a re 1 ati vely passive consumer, amd "for failing 



Hood (1970); proposed that a market] ng approach was needed for the deyel op- 
;me pi and dissemi nation of educational products / Kotl er et al V (1977) have 
descr i fred the speci f i cs of a market ing approach that entai 1 s focus i ng on 
thi Jneeds ^ product users ias a basis :f or pro 

and dissemination, < On the basis^ of research pertaining to user behavior, 
homogeneous markets can <be identified, and product, price, channel , and 
promotional strategies can be developed to satisfy educators 1 needs, 



# to dial with events that follow an adoption in terms of changes in 
the ; organized : social systems of .educational consumers and providers ** 

• The Problgrn-Sol ving Model * This modely unl i ke the previous two, 
.assumes that users nfeeds ari pa^amodnt i n the uti lization of know- } 
; • ledge 

model places, heavy emphasi on a diagnostic approach that emphasizes 
diagnosis of needs, fbl lowed by Vc.ti ve, search V select i oh » trial » and ... 
adaptive ,1 ncorporati on *' In this model fV the.- outs.1 de hel pery or 
change agent, / is largely no«-directive f mainly guiding the potential 
user through hi s7her own problem-solving processes and encouraging 
use, of internal resources, The model assumes that self-initiated ! - 
• and self-directed change offers the fi rmest motivation and hence , 
the best prospect for maintenance. 

The Problem-Sol ving Model has many attractive features, but it poses > 
problems for external, R&D use-oriented change agents because of 
its non-di recti ve character and strong rel iance on development of 
internal resources. Moreover, gaining access to appropriate clients , 
, being accessible^ when needed, and being able to play the required 
non-di reeti ye rol e over protracted peri pds of time pi nee the model 
, out of the reach "of many educational 1 inking agents. Finally, the 

model (usually) is appropriate to effect change only with'Hndividuals % 
and- small groups because of its relative lack of attention to organi- 
zational change requirements, * f ; 

§ -. • Therapeutic-Intervention Theory* Model » Whereas the Problem-Solving 

Model is essentially rational and. non-directive, intervention approache 
tend to focus on emotional issues that may inhibit rationality. These 
approaches are perhaps- less a model °and more a set of alternative kinds 
of i nteryenti ons that may be employed by the ^ 
change aaent who confronts non-rational barriers to more rational 
problem-solving. Five types of interventions appear to be most common:" 
crisis , catharti cy catalytic , confrontation , and prescri ptive . ; : ; 

Crisis intervention, involves deliveriffq" change-support services during 
initial, acute phases of distress. Classical crisis theory holds that 
; the way a crisis is resol ved has signifi cant consequences for future - 
1 personal or organizational development* A wl de variety of change ; - 
agent tacti cs may be empl oyed 1 tit 1 uding any othe rs among, the fol lowi ng . 



The Concerns Based Adoption Model:, CBAM (Hall et al.y 1973, 1974) , signifi 
"cantly extends the Social Interaction Process view of how various clients 
max respond duri ng yaridus: stages of the process of adopt i on * The basi c 
hypothesis of f CBAM ils that the key to facilitating adoption of a change is 
guiding the client through various stages of concern that are associated I 
with different levels of use of an innovation. 



" in^rder't^nfrf ?? help a glient' sort out^emotiQns 

. . n order to get a more objective view 'of the situation. Cathartic 

• - •JSSlS5*JS , ffflff ,? S atte !"P ted ^hin the change agenl belie es Sat 
" - baSio? A?lr r " 9 l V ha ye^ng performance; or disturbing be- 5 . « 

• • a v>or. Af H cllents have been helped to experience express 

1h^ U o?h and W ° rk J hr °y9h" their emotions, it may be w^likely 
that .other, more object. ve problem-solving approaches, may be taken, 

?f hlffi ' 1n t erv f"^^aims at, facilitating an ongoing process. It ' 
is based on two key assumptions. One is that whatever is kponirrn 

• quality can be reduced by using Information that is available but 
for. some reason .s not being brought to bear on th^situatio^ ^ 

'' clientf Jl a MnP° n - «hat one_needs to focus: on the procedures 
. clients are employing in approaejn'ng their problmes This tvnp of : 

' W 7n n £° n att ^P^ to tnSMce cl lints tp/eLmll'ihelr'ow^t.hlnk- 
ltV ¥hP fn^nH^ 6 : K' ar ^ ter of their teamwork and communication, " 
° obiecH^iJ n *?S n H° bj f ^ves are; to encourage their situati on 
objecti vely, ^understand the, actions necessary for. increasing 

.personal and organizatlohal effectiveness,, and to acquire better 
:interper^pnar^ Skills. , acquire oetter 

ConfrontatloWintervpntihn may be used. if it appears that the client's 

* -iJn U ^;- a !!! a !5 um P t i? ns ^inappropriate or unjustified. By challeng- 
' 'mav be Elf H h X f>? *W valu f s and assumptions, the change agent 

??v^ Li 6 t0 ^ h - p t hem;gain.ex P 1i,cit understanding and see alterria- 
J behIv"or UeS ' 3 - 5ss WP t1ons that might provide a better basis for 

, and behavTora I; modi fi cation approaches. ,Ba 

, involves. telUng^the client what to do. and often Includes supervision 

a ^'M,^ e Premise that the client lacks the necessary knowledge or 

^^ed^nlH" 1 ^^ W f 1^ Sm ^ nd that - the chance agenfif 
^ua^if^d to, identify the client's true needs and to prescribe the 
: ■ : actions needed to%ol ve the problem, . - ' , - 

solving strategies and;whin group, organizational 5 or ehyjronmen 

are included, we encounter more comprehensive models of planned change. ^ 

• The Planned Change >todel . . Th Is model may encompass aspects #an^ of ^ 

, ^.previous three model sy but is distinct in its organizational Change 

emphasis and, i n 1 ts systematic attenti on to timing and; phasing of 
V ^hanga-support^ 

if it, leads ..to action and is shared^etween the change agent^and the 



client. The model assumes that Improvement-oriented change occurs v ; 
through a Consciously controlled, sequential * and continuous process 
of data generation, plarm1ng f \implemBntation, and recycling of the 6 
process until satisfactory results; are achieved J then deliberate • tp 
actions ard taken to stabilize and, support; the ^changes made r Although 
the model may be considered a more f^borate version of the problem- * 
solving; model \ it also typically encompasses intervention theory models; 
• Mfmy versions of 'ohganizational development (OD) are-associ a ted wl th , v > 
this model ! ' '' «.V . ;'•- 5 \'y v.:.- .■: .. - : - M V " v -:\£ " . ■ "' ':""> 

• /: v-::. •' ■ V -- = V . ; ■; - \/y.'--:^y. \'V--'J.^- 

The Planned; Change Model is sometimes faulted for emphasizing specific 
'■'■[(.. \ problems and changes rather than the change process and also for exces- 
sive preoccupation with' often limited sets of tactics (e. g " interper- 

• sonai skills development, -team building, or survey "feedback) - However, 
the .Planned Change Model is in ferment aS it confronts the problems of 
power/arid.' the issues of value" conflicts within and outside specific 
client systems^ * .■""• ; "- v .: :'■■':?/.:' 

•V v The Ac ti on Research Models Although similar in some respects to the 
^ Problem-Solving, Intervention, and Planned Change Models, this model 
is distinguished from them by its emphasis on the development of a 
J disciplined inquiry capacity within the client organi zation. The model 
assumes the action research to be a continuous process of research, 

action, evaluation, "arid more research** ?V * 

' - .. ■:■> .y* • • - • . .' ;.v : .: ■ ■ ^" • a .' .".- ; ; ; , v • 

, The Action Research Model is limited, at least initially, in its choice 
;* of type 6f research and "methodology by its point of entry to the client 

• system 0 and by: the immediate concerns of key clients in that system. 
Considerable' coninitment and effort a>e required on the part of the 7 
client, and the change agent is requi red to play multiple roles. The # 

f * action research emphasis tends to focus attention on the process of 

change ( through ac ti oh research } rather than on speci f 1 c changes ; . hence , 
additional change support may be- needed to implement specific changes. 

i In the above six models, we find a progression from attentioa on articu- 

lation of external sources; with relatively little attention on the client, 

: • • •-' '•■ ' *' >' . ' - .\ ;.".:'•'.'. :;-.'... :,; '.' • ; =• ;'."■"• 

to increasing attehti on on building internal /personal , and organizational 

capacity in client systems/' In our final model , we observe an effort to 

establish -more effective systemic linkages within and between various know- : 

ledge resource systems and knowledge user systems, 

# The Problem-Solving Dialogue' or Linkage Process Model. This model is 
' conceptua 11 zed i n terms of f oup components '/ the c 11 ent or user system , 
'the knowledge or - resource system, a needs processing system ,V and a r 
\ ; solution processing system ."; I ha f 1 rst^ two of^these components are both 
V problem-solving systems, whereas the last represent yt ; > 



* Variants of the Actiprt Res e f ^h Model may focus on developing evaluation or 
' coriipreherislve planning capacities , . : 



the dialogue (linkage processes) between the two probl em-sol vi ng 5ys- 
^^^^^ ; te^ For Havel ock and L 1 ngwoo d t the concep t of 1 i n ka ge s ta r ts wi th - 

the User as a problem-solver who Is helped to learn a problem-solving 
, ... cycle made up of in 

H search , Vetri eval » sol uti on :fabri cati on v arid sol ution appl icati oh r 
; phases ; However t the linkage process model stresses t 
• v fare meani ngfully related to outside resources . To accbmpl i sh this V the 
user must enter into a reciprocal a,nd collaborative relationship with 
an interactive resource system capable of maintaining reciprocal feed- 
back between the user and the resource system; - ;•..:>;; . 0 " ; 

■ Although this model is frequently reified at the level of an individual; 
user and an i ndi vidua! 1 inki ng agent who 1 1 riks the client to the re- V - 
source system,, the model /is actual ly intended to apply at micro-; meso- s 
and macro-system levels.. Linkers are expected to develop, reciprocal and 
col Taborative relationships i not only with potential users , but also, ^ 
with a large and diverse group of other resource systems, '? = v 

Implications for Change Agents ./ AH seven of the a,bove models may i n- 

:':r^r: ;. .,.-/- , :-r:\ { ■ ' , >>:... rl.-.- , ; ' 

vol ve the use of a change agent or consul tant; however, 



the role, knowledge '" 
resource, training, and other support requirements for change agents differ * 
significantly in the various models. ' .:j : • * ' , ; 

The first two models (RD&D and Social Interaction Diffusion) emphasize 
the dissemination and use of externally developed knowledge (programs and 
products) by large numbers of potential users. Agents associated with these 
models must thus be concerned with reaching and Influencing many cliehtsV antf j 
usually cannot afford to spend much time with individual clients. Hence / ■ " 
marketing, mass media, direct mail , demonstrations, and workshops may be favor- 
ed tactics to reach many prospective users. By contrast, the next four models : 
(Problem-Solving, Therapeutic-Intervention, Planned, Change, and Action Research) 
are not appropriate unless the agent is able and willing to spend significant 
amounts erf time with specif it clients (indi vi duals, groups, or organizations ). 3 
In the" Probl em-Sol vi ng and the Therapeutic-Intervention Models, internal 
knowledge sources are emphasized. In the Planned Change and the Action R^: 
search Models; both ;i nternal and external sources of know! edge a re 4 • emp 1 oy edl- . •.; 



=1 be used wi th individuals qr small groups V However , the PI anned Qhange and ; 
Action Research ;,ModeU\may be~ applied at nearly any social level ; All four 
pf these models* and especially the last two, require a wide range of change 

agent; technical '.i and interpersonal competencies; : yv--- : y V " ;* 

-••v- The Linkage Process Model, because of its comprehensive, rrtacrosystem 

perspective on 1 the need to link a wide- variety; of , agencies; -and institutions* 
defies. any simple characteri zation of Implications for linking agents; since 
many di f feren t ki nds of linking a^ent roles are implied, by -the model (e.g. , 
1 i nki ng policy i nsti tutions wi th research institutions ; 1 1 nking research : ^ ; 
comnunities with development conmuni ties, linking educa ti onal practiti oners 
wi th, knowledge resourced) , v Hence, it may be useful to examine Havelock's 
conception of macrosys tern linkages,', * ; : 



Mac rosy stem Linkages. Each of 



the seven model s descri bed; above ; may 



be empl oyed to 1 ook at 1 arge-scale D&U processes ; however » the RD&D ; and' l 
the Linkage Process Models appear tq be the only ones thatiexpl i citly attempt 
to span the complete range of basic/research, applied R&D, dissemination, and 



utili zati on Regarding the RD&D? Mq^el i fla vel ock ! (1969 5 ; p * 2-42) notes: 

"It would appear to. be an article of faith in the United States 
that basic 'science: is useful ; to man^and 

is taught intthe school s/ V. 1 .Usual ly there i s - only a dim: under« 

standing, of how the : ' knowledge, gets transformed |nt 

useful , but^the f i rm be! i ef remai ns - that somehow it fil te^rs down-" 

* " Allen (^ 977 , pp;: 48-49) reinforces thi s' poi nt wi th the f. oi l owi n y 



con- 



; ; J, Despite; the long-held belief in a -continuous progression from basic I 
research throygh applied research to development, empirical investi- 

- • gati on?> has ; found jittl e s upport for such a j si tuati on . 'it i s becoming 
general ly accepted that techhbl ogy bui 1 ds oh •itself and advances - 
i^uit^ independently of any links with the scientififc frontier, and 



\ > often without any necessity , for an understanding of the basic science 
, : : ft which underlies It, , .The familiar notion of science providing the 
basis upon whicfv technology is bull d to be later utilized ;in com- 
merce or industry has been shown by the historians of science to 
. .^ t v ; v llaye^pnl y -;a' : ^l^1ni1 ted ? .bias-ii- ! '1 n^hfs.torl cal_ u.f ac't" • 11 v, " : V* *- " : 

; \\ A ;}> i\ :/ 7Ai.j 60 i;gpes 6h ; ; : .to" note (pi 57) that^whereas science and techhology i n 

" general/; may progre 

are more closely than others. In general , the social 

sciences are - not closely coupled "(Brittain, 1970;' Li h; j Ga r vey , and Ne 1 s on , - 

> -' -i : -\- - : / '- ; V ' ' " ■ - ~ ■ • * 

1970), and there appears to be even poorer connection in the field of educa- 

: tion (Nelson/ Garvey, and Xin, 1970; Nelson, 1970, 1 972a; Nelson and Wikoff, 

1973; Hood,. 1973; Short, 1973;' flood, BlackweTl , Mick/'and Katter, 1976), 

; TFjis Uck of connection prompted Havel ock ( 1969 , ch'aipter 3) to exanri ne 

the concept of mac rosys tern knowledge flow. In his di scuss ion , Havel ock made „ 

'four principal points* First* he asserted that the university is the primary 

(but not the sole) source, s torage poi nt s and cul tural carrier of expert 

kriowl edge^ i n ail fields , basi c and : appl i ed. Unfortunately , the . uni vers i ty : 

ra re 1 y kef^iiy a c t i ve res pons i bi 1 i ty f or di f f us i hg thi s knpwl edge .or i ns ur- 

ing" that it gets used. His second pointy then* Is^to suggest that \this re- ^ 

spons ibility seems to reside 1 n three sectors of the practi ce worl d:\ the 

professions, the product organi zations, and th.e servi ce orgarii zati ons. v ^Hi s : 

third pbi nt i s that tf^ consumer's, power to' i nfl uence would-be "helpers ''. i s 

very 1 i mi fed, : HisL 1 fist point is that some ihtegrati ng forces ";(pri nci pal ly, 

^the ? commiini cations nedia, special 1 zgd 11 n king rol es , ; temporary systems 5 and ' . 

permanent "1 inkl hg sys terns ) are work 1 ng for greater coordi nati on of the total ^ 

process • from the university laboratory to. the classroom. W . , 

/ ^ -Rerhapsi the "earliest efforts to bridge the gaps between the components ^ 

of vthe ; educational; D&U jnacrosystem (e,gr, basic research, \ applied R&D, practice 
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* cons umeKsys terns ) we re t|i ro ugh jned i a . I n n ume raisle j our ha ] s , ma ga z 1 n e 5 , 
and newsletters "explain^ research to" practitioners and 

.These inedi a create awareness -of new. i deas, products, and practices long before 
• •they are broadly accessible. ]■ Hence T, they may prepare anyone ''downstream^ 
as to what to expect inj-the near ; and distant; future; However, print and .other 
forms of mass media alorje are rarely effecti ve to convey s'lgni f leant amounts 

of information or to effect befiavi oral or organizational change. . A major ' 

- . " "■]■ ••- * - '- * - .- ■ .' \ . • . -•" 

shortcoming of the mass media i s thei r ..i na:bi 1 i ty to i nvol Ve 'audi ences di rectly 

mnd;actiyely, However, there ^ and are 

able to as si mil ate:>large quantitieifo 

by themsel ves or^cari pass on to others . . - ~~ v 

*/ . \ Li nki ng ^orgST ^As r we examine, the types of indlvi duals in any of the 

several D&U coniriunities, we find ,indi viduals 7 who stand ib^tween-sotTrcis of 

Icnowledge arid; potential 

^convey^s of information 

6utsid6 the organization to inside, or from one D&U subsystem to another; ; 

But a fev^ play significant roles in orchestra 

transfer ract^ ;.; : 

Temporary Sys terns . Ip .the field of educational DSU 5 . there have been 

a number of 'occasions to bring together represehtati yes .of the R&D v practi ce 

support, and practitioner communities tp discuss D&U "problems and to form ^ 

personal relaii ohshi pi that sometimes 1 ead to more effecti ve 4 ntersy s tern 

linkage.- Havel ock refers to these as temporary systems V He notes :that these 

temporary sys terns create opportujii ties f or pebpl e f rom di f f erent wbrl ds ; 

"•' ' . .: :- . - , - ■ /. ' . :\ '"-.V.:. : • 

(e , g - » research , dissemi nati on , practi ce) - to i ni ti ate 1 orig- term personal 



•■7" .;;S) 
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contacts and that these contacts rna^ lead to more permanent organizations 
which represent a continuing linkage. _ - 

Permanent Linking System/ .. Permanent. linking systems in the field of , 
'education are so relatively new and rare or specialized that some 'would ques- 
tion their existence. Certainly there is nothing approaching the comprehen- 
siveand formal character of the Cooperative Extension Service in agriculture. 

' . * * • - * • 

However, in our view, the ERIC system' and the National. Diffusion Network are. ■ • 

° •• . ' ■'•'>•' ■ ■" ' " • '■' 

possible candidates in that they serve to link aspects of R&D to broad classes. 

of . consumers. Several specialized areas of , education-, such as vocational 
education and special education, also have developed more or less permanent y 

• linkage'' -systems /V---'::^ -'."••■'■"■,-''' '". 

^2±-^H^ 2-^-%WyM '. :' ,; . fi S 

Havelock and Lingwood I (197-3-) s in an extensive study. ''of/thS RSp : :util;1za:-. 

tion strategies of» e four federal agencies, analyzed the D&U functions and ; 

- 1 . y -. ! - ■ • ■ ' ' .:' -v .-^ 
activities of these ageric^ 

m^m m ■ ■ : . > #S: - ilfi "m Iwtp liiill 

resource-user problefc-solving dialogue (The Problem-Solving Process Model)., 
Among the 'many findings dnd conclusions of that study, tfjey noted that linkage 
-Is^he most important pcjcedurai ^ : -' : ;V'/ 
system improvement. The report eontaihs.:many . detailed: suggestions for imr . *^ | 



proving linkages among the multiplicity of levels and types of education 



agencies. ; Subsequently. 



aspects of this problem have. been addressed by Guba 
■ • - -- • , ■ ■ ■ 

and .Clark -(1974) i n T he Conf i gurati onal Perspective : : A Vi ew:of- Educational , - 

Knowledge Production and Utilization^ by Sieber (1975) in The Requirements y; 

of a National R&D System, by- Radnor; Spi\rak, Hofler, and Young (197.5) in . 

Aqencv/Field Relationships in. the Educational R/U&I Sys.tem, by the Interstate , , 

Analysi: 



Project on Dissemination (197,6), , and by the. Dissemination Analysi s "Group : 



(1977) 



ERIC 5 



-v^^o-;; ;;,:;^-; 



In all of these analyses, there is an acknowledgment- that -educational 
know! edgg production: and utilization Is 



of autonomous individual s» ^agencies ^ and programs that can be considered 
systemic in only the grossest conceptions^ Hence, there is 



great interest/ in how to effect communication, "cooperation, coordination, and 
orchestration among largely independent programs, agenc^ 
and in possible ways of building and nuturinglroore- effective capability to 
produce'/and disseminate k 

ble to, and usable by educBtionaT practitioners. We must emphasize that this 
proposed configuration- will require linkages and linking agents of many dif- 



iferefilt varieties; Some will-be needed tor span gaps' between pbV ^ 
: , : ;y . , y ' . . . / ' _ - 

R&D sponsors, between sponsor^ arid R&D performers, between basic researchers 

arid ;appl Jed; led .R&D and dissemination/ persons 

arid so • on; The poi nt i s s imply that 1 i nkage and 1 i nki ng agents may be 'needed 

Sill K : " 

at. many "interfaces' 1 between various elements of the total educational research, 
^evelopm^nt^ dissemination, arid ve 
linkage-to the ultimate user may , be the. "bottom line" in any final evaluation, 
•it is by rio: means the only place where attention" to linkage and thie need for 
effect i ye 1 inking agen ts . may otfer signi fi cant opportunities fon i ncrea sing, 
the overall ef f ect i veness of the total educate 

utilization operation. v ^ . • r 

However, in this paper our attention is directed only at the probleqi of 
improving 1 inkages and increasing linking agen% effectiveness^ in ways 1^ v 
will , directly affect the .educational practice comnunity, _ .r \ . 



IVK RECENT CONCEPTIONS ^OF THE LINKAGE AGENT -AND AGENCIES 



,_ General Conceptions. In the previous two sections v^have f examined a : 
large number of perspectives on change and change agent behavior that were 3 
first Qrcjani zed around seven questions concerni ng change and then examined ; , 
in terms of an equal number of systematic models of the change process- In : 
the last part of the previous section we noted .that the concept of linkage 
can be. very general v It may apply to micro-system (e.g. , individual to indi- 
yi dual ) , i ntermed%ate-l evel -system (e.g. s agency . « to agency ) , or macro-system - 
(e.g. /research system to client 'system) linkages,, and it may be accomplished - 
by a variety of mean^ (e.g. s ; mass. media, printed materials, r demonstrations 
and meeti has / conferences and semi nars ) /" Howe v er , of ai 1 1 the means 0 or • es tsfc>- ft 
•lishingmb^ 



the most 

appears to be the fiH^ 

various rel a ted -concept engineer'^ (W^ in. 



earl ieir li terature; 



xv " Gla to 
any city or institution to help Mn the process of implementing change by sys- 



tem changes. Uzarslf eld etal . (196 
between. clients and sociologists and envisioned a new profefenon of persons 

who wduld be able to vuri^ 

. .... . s • . 

With tKe practical problems of the client. The; use of a, consultant in, this; 
middle-person role was^propbsed by Lippitt and Havelock (1968) and Havelock \ 
f 1968|. The functions of this : middle-person role were elaborated by Havelock 
(1969) in the 'following typology of knowledge linking roles- and fun^tion^r^ 



ROLE 
Conveyor 

Consultant 



Trainer 



Leader/ 

■; - / r 

Innovator: 



Defender 



FUNCTIONS 

transfers knowledge from producers 
; (scientist, experts, scholars, 
developers, researchers; and manu- 
facturers), to users/ 



assists^iisers i n i den ti f tea ti on 
of problems and resources, pro- 
vides linkage to appropriate re- 
sources, assists in adaptation, 
serves as a process fact! itator . 

instills in the user' an under 7 
standing of an enti re area of 
knowledge or practice, : 

effects linkage through power 
or ; influence .in one 's own group. 

i ni tiates diffusion in the user 
System • ( i n 

|aTsb»StH6l^.M 

/^tem -to; a nnpyati orr) . 



: 0 



. sensitizes users to^the pitfalls 
^ of innovations i c 

opinion, public sensitivity, and ', 
% v - ^publ : ic|demah 

%i> . ; T : ca t i onsSfe>(-^ : £?*Sf '. 



mmmm 



Jn 'addition to these generic roles 



■ wi th knpwl edge ; produc ti on V d i ssemi ha t i on 
different linkage roles: 



Knowl edge bu i 1 der 
as 1 inker : 1 



Practitioher as 

•"Tthker^,-V^-^:-^V^ 



nation, and utilization subsystems. who play lfj§ 

n ■ i 

serves as gatekeeper 1 of knowledge 
utilization, maintains dual orien- 
tatipn of SQienti fic ;soiihdness v 
and usefulness (includes basic 
.scientist,' scholar, "applied re- . 
sea rcher, R&D manager , and eng i neer ) . 

makes available to clients those 
practices • and services that incor- 
porate; the latest sc.i enti fic know- . 
1 edge (incl udes appl ied science 
professionals, consul tants ^ techni- 
cians). 
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- o Al thbugh much of the 1 i terature focuses on indi viduaf roles or teams 
of persons, Havelock and Others have identifi ed linking agencies and linking 
systems, Peehaps the most frequently cited complex example .of a linkage ^ 
system has been the much publ ici zed achievements of the Gooperati ve Extension 
Servi ce ( CES^V > The GES is uni que i n provi di ng i nf ormtwn and i nf ormati on- 
based services to agricul tural clients regarding ;the complete spectrum of on- 
the- farm needs * includi ng seeds , \oi 1 s , 1 and ^se s cl imate y pest control y alj 
aspects of animal husbandry, farm management, 'hdme^conomics, and marketing. : 
The cornerstone qfthis system is knowledge* muth of' it based on sound \ , .;. 
research and development or * bn experiments proven .practices ; 

Howe ver^ thi s know! edge base i s /augmented by a broad variety of print and ; 
-other i^edia designed for specific: agricultural^^ inservlce 
.education of Agricul tural personnel , state demonstration projects '}':. and tech- 
nical assistance services. Extension speci ali its -provide "■v/the^hunia n v^inkagi^l^J 
with various special i 

and county agents provide linkage, with local agricul tural clients. The CES 
therefore provi des a^comiDl ex example of (a) linkage : agents, r (b) linkage agen- 
cies, and (c) an integrated linkage system. These CES examples have stro^^/ 
influenctd the conceptualization of linkage in education. .„ 

v - Recent concepts in the field of education; Piele ( 1 975 ) attempted a 
broad review and analysis, of the role , activities ,^ a 

linki ng agents based on accessible 1 i terature publ ished i n the previous five 

years . Piele noted that writers .haye proposed vari ous model s of the change 

process and in softie cases have undertaken efforts to demonstrate that the 

. ..... ... ' ■ \ ' 

particular linking agent role their models envi si oned would lead to more ef- , 

fective dissemination and utiTi - 



studies appear to have been conducted- to determii^ which of these roles is 

" ^ ■> . * - • . v ; - - ; 

most effective; and fewer still* have reached meaningful conclusions- (p . i i ) 

^ As part of this analysis Pi ele examined several different models of the * 
change process and their implications for linking agent roles. He noted that 
innovati on-specific models (evg /, -RD&D and perhaps Social Interaction Diffu- 
sion } are geared toward the cli f f us i on and adopti on of specific innovations • ' 
and assume that most of the problem-solving work has. been done before, adoption 
takes place and that many of the 'problems of adaptation/maintenance ^ve 
already been anticipated and solved. By contrast, the Problem-Sol ving, Models, 
(and their variants, e,g. , Intervention Strategies , Planned Change, Action, < 
Research) tend to be oriented primaf i Ty to -the process of i nnbvati on adopti on 
or problem sol iition within the ell enV: sys tern, Pi el e\ cdhcl udes ItKat the dif - 
ferent loci of problem-solving expertise implies further .that there will' be 
fundamentally different modes o^ 

ing primarily from directive (where the goal is adoption of a specific 
1 nnovati on ^ to coll abb rati ve. ( whe re ^dap ta ti on ; arid cli ent; development g^|1n^|s|| 
novati on process ski lis are the cruci al . goal ) to non-di recti ve (where prob] em- 
solving per se may be the, primary object! ve) . * - 

From these distinctions Pi ele .infers three principal types^of 1 inking V 

agent roles and, .borrowing from Hayelockls role; terminology, .labels these? 

' ' . '• . . * * A * - s '''''' ' 

res o urce 1 i n ke r , p roces s helper , and solution giver. Pi ele notes that the 

difference among these role>? are too substantive to be simply^ the results > 

vof emphasizing different aspects? o 

• 9 * ' ' ' * r '; *■ ' 

several different change processes (Butler and Pai/s'ley would say^ "enti tlements ,, ) 

T , * * 4 - . ■ 

that. cover a whole range of possibilities from adoption of finished R&D pro- - / 

ducts (sol uti on gi ver ).; through :adaptati on : of • external ly devel oped ; know! edge 



skills and innovations (resource VTnker) to user- initiated, problem-solving 

(process helper) After brief descriptions of each role Pi ele compares their 

advantages and disadvantages (pp, 28-30): . 

The resource linker role is characterized by a low level of inter- 
personal interaction, a high level of client initiative 'and respon- 
• sibiTityi a low level of involvement with each intervention, and- 
a high level of distribution throughout vthe system [i.e., can serve _ 
many clients indifferent roles and locations] training for this 
: ; role "can ^be' relatively brief ^straightforward, and, apparently in^ 
^ expensive, it quickly prepares the agent to wovV in the field . 

• Thb role of process helper demands a hi gh ilevel of interpersonal 

interaction, some client ; q in1THative and competence intadopting ;- 
. the innovation,* ahd an intermediate level, of agent training. The 
agent will have low distribution through the system initially '[i .e. , 
will* serve relatively few and often special types of clients], but 
the transferability (that is, .the ability to train others) implied 
in the role wi 1 1 . ultimately give the agent , or at least the linking 
function, more thorough coverage. 

An effective. solution giver is highly interpersonal s with Vow-xlient 
initiate and a correspondingly high agent responsibi 1 ity for over- 
seeing: the :adbpti on and instituti pnal izatioh of the i nnovation. 

: -'f ^feriblG^ 

involvement with ; the, u 

^st ;m for the success of the i ' 

tion process. 

n : In short , the nondi recti ve agent; role i s obviously; Timi ted , the o , 
i Collaborative prbdfes 
the i|istal lation>of - complex and ^ the 
directive solution : giver is 

general the more extensive the; agents coverage, the less intensive 
his involvement, and the more thorough the training and the higher 
the level of expertise the more costly and time consuming is^the ; 
preparation, , — 

•' Table 1 summarizes Pi ele 1 s compari sons among roles. However, it also 

suggests what may be perhaps the most practical organizi notion; we have yet 

encountered for sorting out different 1 ink i rig I agent rol es and f unctions , name 

how much can one afford to' spend; per cl ient? The resource linker rol e costs 

■' ; '• • ,'- _ 1 '.' , *\ • ■ •' •-' •■....> ' ■ * ■ ■ . • - ■ ' ■■■ ;<",•.'-■ .' . '• ■ ■ . : . 

little in terms of agent; skills and.'^ 



Table?]. 



COMPARISON OF; THREE LINKING AGENT ROLES 
ACCORDING TO AGENT AND CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS* 




Extent of Agent Skills/ 
Training "'Required 1 



Resource; 



-Linker 



Low 



Process 
Helper;: 



^Medium ■[ 



mm 



So Tut ion; 
V: Giver/ 



High t> ' • 



Interpersonal 
Interaction^ 



Agent Involvement with; 
^1 n terveh ti on ^ ^ 



Agent Di stri button ; I ;S 
Throughout System 



Lb^/. , "'.l;;,;\c 



^||MMTUm';; 



: tovf;g 



Medium 



High ' ' . 



High 



Medium 



o; : v : ;v--- 



: C 1 i ent I hitiati ve 



High 



! ^Medium - 



Low ^ 



These economies are achieved by avoiding subs;tanti al iiwpTvement With, Indi- 
vidual cl tents and/or individual interventions , To be successful \ this role 
■ must be matched to, hi gh initiative and high client capacity to use del i vered 

resources,* ,, Obviously, the closer the del i vered .resources match user readiness! 

\ . : h ; 7 

understanding » and capabi 1 i ty , t}ie\more probable' the Success of the rol e. By' , 
, contrast, "Nthe solution-giver role is -high in cost iri terms of required train- 
1 tip or ski 1 IV <;equi red of the agent and in terms :bf .time ( hcjnce. cost ) . requi red 

per c.lleiyt, Thesexski 11 requirements and per-cl ient time costs exist because 

"•" -.- , . "Xv. • • : ".. ■•>.;;;•■:.; •• ••■ ;X- 

iof the hi gh -degree of interpersonal Interaction and hi gh degree of agent i n- u 

-i: : /. \ . ; , ; ; . j . . ,, . . 7 

voTvement in specific* innovations. In effect .j" this rol e , attempts, to compensate 
for what may be low client, initiative or capability. If many clients must be 

served by a tew agents i and especial ly i f these* agents are relatively unski 1 Ted , 

7 77 \ ^ * ' 1 ; M I 7 J . i r 
then the resource-1 inker rol e may of necessi ty be the one, pi ayed most frequent- ^ 

V: "\; : ;;;^;.V-.; ' . f-/ • ;. rW* ■■■V../. , ' 7;\^7~ "f ;/ ;v::Ji;0:*"-;jl;V '7^ ■ V : - ";' 7i 

Ty, %imply because it Js^^^ t helping is role that 

can be played only if (a) the; agent possesses Uhe riquired^ 

agent; has: enough time to spend with, some, perhaps cl tents. The 

The s o,l ution-giver role is feasible only when ? agent ski! Is art extensive and 

there is ample time to spend wi th^.individuaT clients v, Consequently, the " ! 

roles that are practically empl oya bl e \ depend g rea 1 1 y on the breadth (and appro- 

priateness) of the agents' repertoire of skills, Jj>ut perhaps more directly 

on the' number and accessibil ity of clients the agent is required to serve.. 

Broadly skilled 4 agents rflay perform all three roles, bub may need to reserve ./ 

their solutfbn-cjiver rol ff for a select portion; of their cl ientele* ; : i? ; 

j - v.^.. . • • i ' ; ■ * """ ■ ■ . fe'.. . • • ; •' ' V '•. .(;•'••'» • T ! ' ; • S * : ? ' '■ '•, ^ • -'• ■:■ - ■ ' ; j,' ' ' ' , . ' .«"•• * - ; •* 

■' Piele's' review of^ the 1 i terature* and resulting: discussions Identified a • 

-' '; * ' i7 lV ' • ,7;. ■■♦ . ; : . . :'; .• •'; • ( v ■ • ' ,.' v A.. ,'. . •. V." ■ : . .'. .,. 

number of problems '(Nash and Cul bertson , 1 977 , foreword p . vili ) : 



* The Piel.e" paper also discussed several v subjects, not; reviewed here, including 
criteria for development; of training Rrti^ 

institutional support \f or linking. agents, research evidence on rol ^ ' 
training, and subjects for further research. 4 > ^ 7* , . 
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? 1 . . >The functions of linking agents 'are not typically 

; \V.- related to important .system variables that influence 
v.. v change and improvement in schools* ■ .'. 

; 2. * Little research exists on the functions of linking 

, .-■ ' * agents,. .-' , " ■ ,__/.._......-. ........ r .. ---- ■ ... ' 

3. Little attention is paid to the nature and quality 
■ : , * of the information to" be conveyed to practitioners. # - 

, \ 4. Llpking tends to be equated with change and with * \ . 

" aooption of innovations rather than with support to 
- . ' program improvement efforts . * , , 

5. The. school administrators 1 . role in the. linking pro- ^ 
cess is often ignored. T * * 

.6/ r The functions of information provi sion , technical _ . , 

assistance provision, and helping the^s^Hobl sys- " . i / 

>■ tern build its capacity to assess and improve.edu- , ,- v 

'* *. • _ : cation are usually seen as separate and unintegrated . 
r roles* ' ■■ - ' * . 

6 As a subsequent' activity, NIE commissioned a group of concept papers which 

i • * • \ : f . . * *. « ...... • ■ . . . - . 

addressed several of the Issues Identified above* These were published by 

,the University Council for, Educational Administration (UCEA) as Linking Pro- 
cesses in Educationa 1 Improvement , 1977, This volume was designed* to address 
three objectives : • ■* • v .</■.;. ■-, ., t . .. 

' 0 . To produce for educational leaders an up-to-date / . 
" synthesis on the role of ll inking agents and agencies * 
In jSdueatiorial Improvement activities artd .to idenji- ^ ■ 
fy and discuss important knowledge utilization issues , 
- * of interest to; the research* development, and train-- * 

i ng.'eo'frmiuni ties ; ^ ; •■ ■ " : 

'< , 2* To address the immediate realities which internal ' ■:,-}■' 

* and, external linkers confront and to shed light on 
'V ' .the kinds of organizational , human, and knowledge 
: f| ; 0 , resources: available to them u %' 

3. tp prp.vide better bases for advancing linkage through 
•***.' "new plans and 'developments. -\ ./ ■ 

Al though special, attention in the vo 1 ume is di rec ted at ,i mprpving the train- 
ing of. linkers, -.the overall goal is .to present concepts which' "will advance 
new developments and plans and' will .stimulate new inquiry \into l ifiki rig agents, 
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? linking agencies, and their functions, in-order to illuminate the complex:; 
processes -of linking and their role in facilitating change." In addressing c 
these objectives, each author speaks to a different aspect of the linking 

, Rrocess and -different aspects of the problems identified by Piele, * 

Douglas Paul* considers change within the context of educational organi- 
zations and discusses Havel ock's four models of change which can influence - 
and/or be used by linking agents Paul also draws a series of generalizations 

and Inferences from empirical studies of educational change. Jack Culbertson 

..•<»•..-■.. ' ■ • • }• 

presents the broad perspective of the larger environment of knowledge resources 
and uses that are pertinent to change and postulates five uses of knowledge, 
(e.g. , to achieve new or improved practices to improve training programs) 
that can support those engaged in change or providing support for change/ 

James Liph§m examines the role of the administrator in implementing 
educational improvement and the leadership functions required in that role* 
Ann Lieberman .discusses linking agencies and the functions these agencies 
perform in ,the\ context of the school as a social system, "She examines the 
understandings, processes, and influential conditions .that affect agency 
functioning, , \ , V, 

Issues directly related to the external linking agent are addressed by 
David CrandallV In examining the "universe of the linking agent," he describes 
three major perspectives on the current practice of* linking agentry, the re- 
source system on which the agent can draw, the client system served by the 
'agent, and the "host agency 11 where external linkers reside. In addition, he " 
considers the multiple roles and functions 

performed, attributes and skills associated with the roles, and the issues 
of, selection versus -training. In discussing linking agent roles and functions, 
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Crandal 1 di stl ngui shes /between the front end (pre-deci s i on) and back end ?^ ?: 
(post-declsloh) phasesj of the innovation adoption process and, identifies 
five linking agent roles and functions associated with each. The front end 
is concarned with "creating initial awareness of resources;. .provoking inter-/ 
est, assisting in some way (even if indirectly) in some kinds of initial 
choice/decision, which eliminates some options and sets the stage for the; : 
early phase of^any implementation efforts. 11 The roles and functions associ- ? 
ated with front end activities are: - 



'■? ? \ : ROLE 
Product peddler 

Information linker 

Program faci 1 i tator 

Process enabler ; 

Provocateur/doer 



FUNCTIONS 

? promote 4 sale, or adoption of par- 
ticular product, 

cl ari fy informati on needs ; search 
* for and provide* data and; information* 

provide client with variety of cur- ^ 
ricular and instructional approaches. 

assist cl ient wi th cl i ent problem 
1 dent 1 f 1 cation and development of ^ 
appropri a te acti on . " > 

devise and initiate alternative ^ 
futures for education. 



Five complementary back end roles are associated with the post-dec1si<jn 
>rt^phase of Implementation-institutional Izatlon in the innovation process. These 



Resource arranger 
Information linker 
Technical assister 



7 



assure 'avail abil ity of and access 
to^ resources . 

clarify i nformati on and resource 

-needs -;- " • . . • 

get ki nks out of a particul ar v : x4 
program; assi st wi th general 
problem-solving. 
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^ i r Action researcher* hei p school s i earrt how current 

feedbacker : ; ^ . experience can be applied to fu- 

''»'•"'. . •• • .• V ='." ''•"'f" : ' ' =**-'*-• "' ' ' : ' : ' ' '," . ; ': : . ! * ' ' : ' • \" ' ' "'■ . " - 

Educa teu r/capac i ty i,; * ,.■ help es tab! 1 s h ca pac i ty to co pe v 
.builder with future problems. * 

: As a concl us ion to the vol ume s Cul bertson depi cts a future scenario of f 

a natl onwlde trai ni ng system for 1 Inkers he also descri bes pert 1 nent support 

functions, concepts, and events which shape the scenario Itself . The" scenario 

i5 intended* to be a directional statement father than a prediction, designed 

to suggest clues about the ways 1 n which 1 eaders might approach the various \ 

^facets of- r Wnker tralnlhg^in the future, / - ' '.'<./' . ^V-. 

In an effort* to bull d upon the concepts present in the UCEA vol ume , the 
.Tar West La and Paisley (1978) to exam 

: tionsh1ps among linking functions and the linking agent role in the coritextlSof 
^factors that determine the functions and affect that role, they describe the 
historical context In which educational dissemination has evolved and examine 
three major clusters of dissemination concepts that have been identified and 
analyzed since 1966: the diffusion of new ideas: and' practices, the structure 
and function of dissemination programs , and the mul ti pi e concepts 1 n. which , V! 
dissemination occurs, , ...... . * v: > 

' They note th&t an analysis of past and present experience in dissemination 
programs* employing 1 inking agent Indicates tha^he roles, and functions of 

- 1 ^ inking agents are differentiated along two dimeuslohsV One dimension invol ves 
the internal versus external organizational locu:; of 1 inkage activity i ; The ; 
other dimension involves the linking agent's "entitlement 11 to act ori behalf 
of the organization in different ways . As has been noted previously, the : 
concept of M enti tl ement n accounts for marked; differences i n the a pproach of - 
1 inking agents to ^cl ients and the nature of the ensuing exchange. As; has : 
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been 'noted on page 19, they descri bed the three "entitlements " as sociated with 
the three roles 'described, by Piele: Resource Finder; Process 5 Helper* and 
Solution Giver. These roles and functions are* described in terms bf the I 
linking agents 1 mode of operation according to' the "entitlement" they are given 
their own presentation of sel'f, and their personal style or mode* Hence i^these 

... • ? ■ .. Ip V ' .* ■■ • . ■ •••• ■ ■ ; .". ' ■■. ■ ■■ -\ ! ■=- " ■ ;•.»•>.•...=•■••-•■.•.•.-."'.••.-•; • . ' •;. "' . - 

are referred to by Butler and Paisley : as "modal " roles-. _'V- 











. -' - / ' - 








? . : 

V~ ' ■■" V:'.';' : ' • ; .'. ; , » (y. ~\ , *• , 



v : V: DEVELOPMENT OF, RECENT CONCEPTIONS . ; ■ 

v An analysis of these di^ can be made in 

terms of two questions* Fi the previous 

papers' fn considering 
. review: 'Second, what new? inqui ri es shoul d be developed as a. resul t; of the 
! ^conceptualizations? , . , * . 

C A summary 1 response to the f i rst question is that both the UCEA vol ume . 4 

and the? Butler and „Paf^ 

ing 1 knowl edge about. ! the .probl ems , Th9, first group of papers synthesi zed- broad 
perspectives abdut li nki ng ^processes , tncTudin^^ :k 




(f- ^bout change processes ; uses of ^nowl edge in j tltange ; the management , of change 
'yi^ior- i mp^ovementf;; thfvV i'unct i ons of 1 inki ng agenci es • i n improyernent; ac tijyi ti es ; ^ 



'r : % the roles , functions, attri butos , and sk il 1 s of external 1 i nki?ig agents;: and « 
I the possi bi 1 i ti es : for a? riatf bnal t ra i ni ng system f or\bdth 5 i nternaT and exter- 
:' nal li nlcersi. Butler and Paisl ey narrowed their focus to examine particular 
\ ' factors w^iGh determine : 1 inki ng roVes^ and functions, ^ ^ , ! 

Ho^e/cr, the key .word ih. the response J s ..existing knowledge ^about prob- 
lenis. /The \oxteijt to which any .of the problems can be adequately addressed f 
isViimited^by one of the '-problems itself :, .little, research exists on the 
functions of linking agents, * Inadequate res^rch„ in turn, creates a larger 



% difficulty which v affect^! botb^ the Vapproa 

is- 



■ V- •■•■V; - -i i : -v¥^:- J ^ : - ^S: .,-: v ^ •/^'. ir 

the resul : fltfaH,i ^' ,,hi 
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Us of the examination./ Without adequate empirical evidence, the < ; , 

; problems must be approached, in term's, cfrwhat is thought to exist or what ought 
to.- exist; based on the- examiner 's .individual^ observations or experience fl and on 
' . what can be derived from analogous, si tuations^ and conditions. Conceptual iza- 
tidns derived from such an approach-are, in :effect, logical :V'econstructions ., 



o it what the examiner purports to be thfe way in wh 1 ch disserni na 1 1 Qn al^d 1 i h k-^|; 
ving processes and 1 ipking agents; work; /The cpnceptualizations cannot (and v - 
rarely claim to^ represent the* details of actual loglc-in-use* or the way 
the processes^Jin^ agents really work. • » * . 4 - i s / 

*; fhe^di^fi culty 1 ies not in th6 reconstructed logic? of the exam 
' the .resul ting conceptual model s V Indeed , " i nthe absence of enipi rical evidence' s 
such- reconstructions are necessary to guide' the mind .in coping wi th an: as-yet 

i ntangi bl e reati ty> Rather , the di f f i culfy 'T n generaTi zations drawn from 

1 a". . ;: ; : . J ; >V ' . ' , ' .. . ■ .\ .V- ; ; 
the model i that are applied- to planning as' if % they wene derived empirical ly 

and thus have ; predi cti ve power i nstead of being viewed as^general i zati ons to 

be submitted to efnpi rical exami nation. Authors of the previous papers have 

expl ici tly and iitipl ici tly emphasized the problem of 1 ittle^ research , and have S 

underscored the difficulties described ab^ 

(emphases added)! ; . , \ . , - ; . 

A second objective of Jhe papers i s to address th^immedi ate ; 
realities which internal and external linkers confront and to 
shed 1 i ght ori the kind of .organizational , human, and knowledge 

T " V resources available to them. '/ For example, the marginal char- i, 
. / acter of the 1 inkage agBht role i s depicted, and the attributes; 

* ,j : needed by 1 in ker f o r e ffecti ve pe rfo rmance are postulated . 

1 ; ; : 7 y ' ; . " ' (Nash and Culbertson^ 1977,. p." 3) ; 

" " Thus * 'the hope is that the ;-ico,n!%p.ts '- presented both wil l tfd.- * , - : ; 
^ / vahce hew deyielopments and; pl^ 

into linking* agents, linking agencies* and their functions., \ , « 
Clearly new "i nqui ry vn s needed to ill uminate the compl ex 

processes of . 1 inking and on thei r rol e: j n f aci 1 i tati ng change - y 

(Nash and Culbertson, 1977, p. 4) : 



* The terms Veconstrtjcted logic 11 and ,r logic^in-use h are borrowed from 
Abraham Kaplan. For a detailed discussion of these concepts , see The . , 
Conduct of Inquiry (Scranton, PA: Chandler Publishing Co. ^ 196.4, 

: ; pp. v 3rl2K . , . . " ' ; , 



Through an .examination of these variables [the sources and uses - 
of knowledge within the educational system]., perhaps some of ; 
the excesses of faddism' in / the area of change processes and of 
the inadequa^i es i n 1 i nki ng rol es which are not kn6wledge-ba s ed > : 
will be made more evident, 

f x ' : s (Culbertson, 1977, pi 74) 

; The literature, wi th few exceptions- (Jackson * 1 968; Lortie, 1975 ; 
. ; ■ k ; Wal 1 er^93g ) ; ! tel 1 s us 1 i til e ; of ; what actual 1 y goes on in the 

cl assrooms bf bur/ school s '* ; ' Simi'l arlv , we V know - 1 i ttl e of the dy-, 
: ! namics of educational program improvement" efforts" (but see 
: >0;- BentzenV 1974;| GoodladV-1975V and SmUh and^KeifJi. '1971 ). : 

] i . »".". (Crandall, 1977,' p. 190) 

In addition* Butler and Paisley Indicated 

. > * ■ ■ :-- . ' • '■• 5 ■ • '•■ . • 

roles and functions. Perhaps the most succinct emphasis was Pi ele 1 s state- 

) ment'(1975, preface).:. : . :.i , , 

"Because -the most -dominant factor about the entire field is 
/its uncertainty , we feel that the goal of future work in the 
- f i eld should be to expand the base of empir^^ ^ 
4 -to address [recommended, research \ issues j,y. , V ; \ v : ' / 

The combined! recognition of 'the need for better information may wel 1 be a 
contribution which equals or exceeds the synthesis lof existing knowledge apd t 
the exami nation of determi ning factors V? : ^ ■ ; ' 

« "The second question ; can be approached ;in^tefms\4f: the primary, purpose 
of the present -tasi^i^ model or pattern of 1 inking, functions 

which appear most cri^fal for program improvement . , A1 though new inquiries . 
could be framed in terms of any of the numerous problems identified, the pur- 
pose of this task dictates two problems which should be reconsidered: . 

* It is important to note that Butler and Paisley state that roles and func- 
tions should not be stri ctly def 1 ned ■ at thi s poi nt so that 1 i nki ng agents 
can be '.'trained to be flexible arid be encouraged .to think of themselves 
as participants in the invention of new systems and roles." We do. not 
disagree with the need for flexibility or participation in- invention. 

• Still, we believe a. clearer approach, to-and/or form of definition is de- 
sirable. " ' 
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.'.l. Little research ^exists: on th"6 functions of linking agents. ■ 

, t .2, The important system variables which influence change and ; 
• improvemfiit in schools lire not typically related to the ^ 

functibnslof linking_agents, ' ' 

■ ;v r \% ;--\--.. >~. - . V \ .- 

•' The major* contention here; is that present difficulties;. with definitions 
of linking roles .and functions kre due, in large measure* to the previous \ 
approach taken to cons true ti ng definitions and descriptions. The key term '. 
here is - approach .*!' n the singular. For the most part , •definitions;, of 1 inking 
roles and_ f uric t ions * have" been derived from theoretical conpepti bns or from 
brpad generalizations based on diverse and often ill -defined data sources 
rather than on di rect examinatiDn of roles , functions, and activi ties per^ /.: 
formed bVeducati onal lin king agents i n specific jobs and in specific organic 
zation^l contexts . This is not to' suggest that the modal roles. described ; - 
by Havel oCk ^ Piel e , Crandal l i$ and But! er and Paisl ey. are hon- existent or rh- - 
accurate. To the contrary, we agree witK ButTer and Paisl eV :. --t fia t : ; : " VTherei;^ .■ 
: is every reason to believe that linking agentry roles are as dynamic and " 
xhinging as 'leadership roles- and that 'emergent linking agentry 1 is not only 
theoretically possible but also cpfmTioVin the f i el d ; 11 (1 978 , p . 32 ) ; Moreover , 

^agre6 that^ and that some, perhaj^: 

mos^ 1 inking agents" will move from one/ ! role / to another 3 to nieet the different p 
needs of different client^organizations; Some 7 - linking agents; if sufficiently 
;ski 1 1 f ul and ifl they have the avai Table time , . may play kny combination of • 
ro 1 esy a nd a few m i g h t play a 1 1 the roles i n varyi ng degrees- accord i'ng to ■ 
client needs and their own needs and expectati ons, Similarly, we agree that 
because there is functionaT^^^^ roles , 1 inking functions themselves 

are* only partly indicative of a particular role. . 
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As we focus on the individual linking agent, it is well^to remember *. 
that we are talking about an abstraction* The^e is* certainly no, 
single ideal: ;type of J inking agent on which ^everyone could agree;;,; 
- ■ '. . The 1 inki hg agent 1 s; cprortorily though of as an" artia 1 gam ■) of • the i of of - 

; mati oh linker despri bad by farr^(T97V)antf the chart 
; ;; cussedv^ others in the general 1 iterature of cha 

to educational program improvement i n the 1 ate 1960 1 s , -out! 1 nes 
,', at least four different rolea^ those of catalyst, resource linker, 
process^ helper, and solution giver.,, / 

) \ .Mojt observers of the current scene agree that the multitude of 
■functions that ihe complete 1 ink jng agen 

perform requires .something of a S'uper-person to execute. " It seems 
^ to fpl low that one cannot fal k ^n terms of a single indiv 
• : rather needs to consider teams or combinations of indi vidua! § • . , 

•••••=. An array of •'archetypical " roles can be used initially to provide" 
; V a way of specit^tng narrow 
, the roles to be outlined. .'. While aeknowl edgi ng that a, range of 
* roles exists at the present time and will conti nue to &xi st in" the 
.future, we need to set our long-range site on a somewhat "full M - : 
role. This -"full M role would have 1 inkifig agents armed with a 
, ; full array of 'skills' to dfe: employed as needed by the particular \ 
client situation and relationship. . - ; ; 

Ror the f irst 1 teratidn we should -concentrate on recruiting and . ; \f\ 
training; generalise; whoy w 
; i ng based on their own experiences! can; pi ay an i ncreasingly broad 

range of roles as appropriate : to given situations* There are some^^^^^^ 
• who wi 1 1 choose ( arid thi s shotil d be a conscious choi ce ) to 1 imi t 
themselves. Fine, so long as new recruits can be attracted while 
- we refine our' vision. . . ' :; ' : / • *' : * . . : - 

] ...linking agents need to develop skill in using the o^ 
: , "personal and other resources 1n diverse cl i ent si tuati ons . This 
necessity oT responding to contingencies on an ad hoc basis argues 
; for acknowledging that there is *a; range of acceptable; role types 
'■■ .';.\yrh1/oh/-.jcan 'i|l^e"v:a^ti.cul tftied and employed as organize ^ 
designs. Or the dif f eren tial ski 1 1 : requi rements for wqrki ng 
through long term relatibnsh various client systems can 

v be used, as^^ pp. 216-218) . ' 

(At thi sf po 1 nt Crandal 1 i n troduced hi S own concep t i ons of ten ■ 

"archetypical roles" ; however, for the purposes of this analysis , we turn 

now to a conceptual izatlpn from Butler and Paisley.) 
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FIGURE 2 THREE MBflAL LINKING ROLES^AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP WITH SELECTED 
LINKING >FUNCTIONS, 
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From Butl er and Pai sley^ 1 978," p. 33 . 



SPECIALIZATIONS: 

A on^ B. awi C and D = "super 1 inker' 1 i 

A or B or C •= 1 inking agent opt i ma 1 1 y 
prepared for one mode of cl i ent contact , 
unprepared for other modes of contact 1 

D =: general 1st 1 i nki ng agent, "scout" : 
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The - triangular depiction im^ way of, think- • 

ing -abbot roles and their relations, to functions- In this ; conceptualization , 
the 1 inker roles, jrfhich were described by Havel ocK and elaborated by Piel eV - • 
are hot seen; as functionally well-defined and mutually exclusive eategories. 
Rather they can be seen as less well def ined ardas of functional specification 
the smalt, triangle a 

• s^e^i all zations : resource finderv process helper, solution giver* and genera- 
list* Note that linking agents may perform any or all of the, functions mapped" 
in the: triangle. Note also that further special izationr perhaps^nvol vingrr^^ 
performance of one or two functions is possible, - Conversely', 1 inking agents; 

.••{,•• • •' . • , ■ , • • • . \. . .. ■ s •• •' * f - • • • ., . " • ; • » .. •=•'=•■• _•' ••„ 1 ■ ; . . §y ■ ... •• . 

may perform functions In more than one of the areas of special izatl on; And, ; 

at least in theory, a ."superlinker'V could play alj four specialized roles. 

';;;•;;; Bugler and Paisley fp. 32) expressly note that the boundaries between 

roles are permeable/ = ' v • 

At 1 east some linking agents Seek: to extend their entitlement 
from pne^ rol e_tp the others. Different client organizations [and 
• perhaps sponsoring agency missions] create; a need for the 1 inking : 
- i agent to perform different sets of 1 inki ng functions, thereby h 
\ moving from the center of one role in the direction of other roles* 

■ ■■. v : -->>-X{-*;;:^'' a - ( : - . '■ ' ■ \ " ' ■ ' ; • ■• " • ' ' ■ 
. //.the three'modal roles are represented as apexes of the same tri- 
v angl e of 1 inking functions. If space permitted the i ncl usi on of - v ; -\ 
more detai 1 ed funttions withi n the tri angl e , i t woul d be true that 
the regions of the triangle surrounding each apex contain functions 
, associated with the roles of Resource finding^ process helping, \ i§ 
•; arid^ sojuti on giving 1 n the 1 r pura o r na r row definition theoret ically ,( 
• • a linking agent may 'perform ^ny comb 

the triangle , but because juxtaposed functions call for : related f> ..'^ '-• , 
: ski 11 s H t i s more 1 i kely » that a linking agent wil perform a set -of \ y t: 
- functions wl thin one region of the tri angle only , (p. 32y emphases ■ 
- added)^ t j ■■:■■■■;;./ ■ " ' ' • ' ^ r ^ \u : : '$^0? ^ ■ 

Crandall (1977, pp. 2.18-232) identified ten archetypical roles that he 
believes can be currently identified in the fiel d of educational dissemi na- 
tiofi. ; dne set of five roles relates to the 11 f ron t-end " of the innovation 
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•process— treating initial awareness of resources, provoking interest, assist- : 
ing clients in search for' and choice among alternatives, and setting "the. 
stage for early- phases of implementation. r These roles aret , ., ''V^/j 

• Product Peddler— e.g. s the commercial book -salesperson, v • . ? 

; • Information" L1nker-.re.g. , the information •special 1st or reference ^ ^ 
■ " ■. ..■■'/ librarian- ■ * ■ " • 1 

- «: Program Facilitator- - 

_ ^ , : : \ . • ^ < < ; ^ 

• Process Enabler—e.g, , thejOD consultant, communications specialist^ , « .v ; ;^^ 
■ ^v ^; process consultant or group facilitator./ \ : 

:;. /• ' : -. :/ " ■ .. . ' ", v : . ' .-■ • : /. ' ' ; ^ . L' . ; v : '^ = ^-- • ' ; ' r ^ ; 

„• Provocateur/Doer—e , g the individual who has a vision of al ternate 

v I \ ' ■ , ^ futures and- provides concrete and worjSpble ^ 

" , • V ^ ideas and -leadership. \ ' ' 

The five ."back-end" roles are: • . V--":v ■ a • / J 

• Resource Arranger- -e i g . » proviues'j resources * ma ke s ar ra ngemen t s needed ' * 
^ during implementation, 

: ; • Information Li nker--e . g , , mi rrors the same : f roht-end >ro/le. ;.\ 

• V Technical Assister— e.g. / content or process special ists or general ■ ^ 

^problem-solving consultant^! 

- t Action Researcher/Data Feedbacker— e . g . , mi rrors the process enabl er ' 1 

• ; ; I front-end- role; assists clierft 
v v'v - i In gehera(li zing from curre 

: " / \J y 'v ; ^ experiences to future situations. 

: % t Educateurj Gapacf ty Bui Ider— e%g. , roving systems ^improvement special i st; 
• r'-y -^ assists clients in establ ishing a ; - 

o "::Vy- • -'^ "i- : " ; ^v; ; capabrl 1 ty : or reserve to cppe .wtth 

m -., V ".' » future problems,, / . \ \ 

• • Figure 3 depicts Crandal 1 1 s\ poi nt that the ten rol es con-stitute y ^ \ 
two fundamental^ subsets , and -that each 'Tront-end" role is mirrored " 1 
by a "back-end" role. Single individual s can pi multiple rojesv including > 



special, blends of the roles. And if an agent pi ays ^ particular role on the 
"front-ends" the agent is more 1 ikely . ta play a similar role in latgr phases 
of the relationship: Crandall ^s dlfcuss ion includes comparisons, of distin 



? - ■ -•; ■ 
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_ guishing features: of each role ;and an analysis of prerequisite 
and the primary skj 11 clusters -associated with each role. ' 



attributes of - ; 



On first ,'exdmi nation * the roles described t>.y Crandall seem w be const- 
derlbly remoVed from those described by Havelock, Piele, and Butler and Paisley 
However t some reconc i 1 i ati on i s possible* Crandall 's distinction of "front-, 

• ■ . .,>.-#... ■.#•'..;.••.*•«.• . !f • i. 1 t . . . : ■ . .-. • ■' ■ . » • - ; •'• • / . ■:■ : ' ■ 

end" (pre-decision to adopt or change) and "back-end" (post ^decision) 'is an 
heuristic devifce. As Figure 3 depicts, the two sets of roles are seen by 
Crandall .as mirror images of similar styles of linking agent behavior. How- ^ 
^ ever;, the mirror pairs are not identical the paired roles shift in character 
with respect to the phase of adoption/change. .Since a larger numBfcr of phases 

s ■ '.»•.• .. ;*. • ' .:• fi. *■"•■'•'• ■ » •=:« •■ V ' ' ». - . 

rcan be identified than front-end/back-end, e .g . , i nterest, awareness , eval u- • 
ation • trial. Implementation ^(Rogers, 1962) or 'the CBAM levels of use (0 nqn- 
use, I orientation, II preparation, III mechanical use, I VA routine, IVB re- 
finement, V integration, and VI renewal ; Hal 1 et a'T. , 1975) ■• there, is every " . 
reason" to believe^that finer distinctions among roles can be associated 
j with particular clientv phases. For the purposes of j^sk analysis', defi- 

,> « * .* • . • -• ■ . . \ . * -\ . . . • • . . . . . :.. . t ; - . - v. . _ _. . 

nitioh of personnel and- training requirements* assessment, etc*; these finer, 
phases- contingent- rode distinctions may be essential,. , Hence, we may discover 
that the Crandall role typology could, produce perhaps as many-as 25 (Rogers) 
or 35) (CBAM) differ^ it sub-roles if finer Nphange phases are examined more 
carefully. Such- finer distinctions should hot obscure the fact that only 
five. (not 10 or 35) basic roles are involved. . ;^ 
^ Are these five roles retat^e to the Butler and Paisley schema? ($ee 
Figure 2. ) 4 The pror ; peudler, resource arranger, and information linker - 
ro1es v are all variants of the 11 resource finder." The program facilitator/ , 
.teStwjjcal; assister.pair of roles is somewhere in the "solution gi^rffH^Wfea of 
Flgurrr 4, The process helper and action researcher/data-feedbacker roles are 
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• ob v i ou si y ye r s i on s of t he " p rq cess he 1 p© r M modal role* However, the provoca- 
teur-Uoer and educateur/capacity builder roles are not easily placed because 
of their strong anti-status quo character , but they seem closest to the "super 
linker 1 ' in their. role requirements., 

• In Figure 4 we display a comparison of these several versions df linking 
agent -roles. Cjf c ^' — - "■ 

, If linking agentry (and therefore associated roles and functions) is 
tyfiami c and' changi ng s i f the rol es and functions overl ap , and i f the> rol es 
and f uncti ons may be performed in a var i ety of combi nations by a single agent, 
then the, roles and functions as they have been described and defined are , ■■ 

. / ' • >m >: ' - ' t ' 

basic to linking agentry itself and are therefore generic, ; 
• - .' ' ••; . * ' T " * v >. v ; ' - ; 

Descriptions from which these summaries ar^e drawn are more concerned 

^with the agent 1 s ideal ized style of operation or Wbde of contact with the • 

client 'than they are with the actual functions and activities performed. 

Hence, 1 the term "modal roles "used by Butler and Paisley (or "archetypical " 

roles used- by Crandall) can be applied to the roles and functions of Havel ock- 

and Crandall as wel 1 * Finally, discussions of these roles and functions are 

; • : ' ! ; " '•• - • - . - ' v IIj P I 

rarely Associated with a specific context in which they are performedp The 

- , :." / •• . . ; . / - 

di scussi ons gi ve 11 ttle 1 f any indication of the factors that infl uence or >. 
change the character, cost effectiveness v: support needs and other aspects 
of 1 inking agent; performance. They tell, us little or nqthing about character- 
istics of the cl ient organization, goals of the dissemination agency, ^ - 
amount of time a f i el d agent can spend wi th a client i etc * In essence , such 
descriptions and definitions /are gl obal in their nature , 

SimilarlyV discussions which point to 'the influence of contexts on 
vari ous rol es ; and/ f uncti 6ns al so can be sa i d to emphasi ze gl obal and gener i c 



contexts rather than specific contextual factors : which affect particular 
rol es and functions or thos'e system variabl es whi ch i nfluence change and 
improvement In school s. For example, Butler and Paisley remind us of , the 
.multiple con^xts in which educational d 

; :• v •"• v. v.. ' Yy Y'-v • ■ ; ' ; : ( \.:. : Y ' Y * , # t Y * V . ' : : ; .' ". ■ - .■ :' ••" .' : .' - ;-. v f : -: _ '■ ■/..*:■ v;. 

pol itical j. economic, social , psychologi cal , cul tural y etc . They point out : 
that such ''contexts' 1 are circumstances that differeriti ate settings in which 
educators wd^ic and in which dissemination takes f^lace, and emphasize the 
far-reaching effects of context upon dissemination, In particular, they 
statefthat "ultimately it is the cbn text of a program ^atv'determines its . v = 

structure and function, its scope and durati on , and i ts a^fceptance and u ti Ti - 
zation by clients. In addition to, or rather as a sequel to, an analysis 
• of the services a di ssemi nation program can best provi de vis-a-vis it- struc- 
ture and function* an analysis of the program's r e 1 a 1 1 on s hi p to 1 is con t ex t 
helps to predict its effectiveness and to*Hndicate aspects of the program in ; 
; which the context is not accommodated," / • > 

; V" i They further i ndi cate that; different model s of ; di ssemi nation refl ect % 



/ '-r^-.'-v- 



different relationships among the various contexts,: and d i s s em i nation act i v i - 
ties and thus require different depict Ions of the model ; • Figure- 5 is 'their : 
representation, of multiple dissemination contexts In terms of interpersonal' ' / 
corriTiuni cation. Here the linker and cl ieht share corration historical and c-i'ltural 
contexts but differ in, the political, economic, organizational Ss and work 
contexts^thatl impinge on them and consequently on #ie dissemination process °. 
in which they engag^ ' Such depictions , though valuable as reminders of the ^ ( 

influence of contexts, tend to represent archetypical cases rather then parti cu- r 
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Crandall gives special attention to the "universe of the 11 inking agent M 

in terms, of the three systems or contexts in whi ch the 1 i n ker i s mos t di rec t ly 

involved : the resource system, the cli en t .system , and the host agency m 

(the -linker's home system) * In describing the resource system, lie reviews 

-.the types of resources avatTO sources of products 

and. programs for the ^1 inking agents 5 and the attributes of innovations as 

they are perceived by the potential user. He concl udes the , revi ew wi th thi s 

emphasis (p. 204): • * • . * . v 

° v . . : . i t shoul d be obvi ous that a prime requi rement for 1 inking agents 
i s not only greater understand! ng: of ;? ';tKe?--itanig 1 b;1 e : ^ e "sp u r.c'es'>\wh 1 ch ^- ■ • ■ 
'they wi 1 1 be cal led upon to bring to clients or themselves but 
also increased skilvls in comprehending and coping^with the motiva- 
• tions, operating assumptions and preferred styles of interaction 
of those in the resource system; The simplistic view that an inno- 
vation i s" a textbook ; should be 1 aid to Test / The; link i ng; agent Vs ; , 
u task as the intermediary playing a translation role relative to 
• potential resources is vastly^ complicated by: the ^multipl^" 
innovation phenomenon.. The factors noted above are but one 
part of the universe -wit^ interact, V ; 

and these factors are in^dynamici tension with; the features of ^^^^^^^^ 
; the: cl lent; "xp^Wp V^i' :- : .'x- : '-W. *C:y •> : 

The focus of his discussion of the client system ts to illustrate the 

compl exi ty of the school cul ture and to stress the , need for 1 i nki ng : agents 

to understand the many facets of the client, systems with which they work. 

He stresses that know! edge of organ i zati ohal dynami cs is essent i a 1 to Veffec- ; 

tivt management of planned change and cites Hardy (1976) in saying that the 

pay-off for such knowl edge and under stand ing i s 11 to s u bs t i tu te a coherent . 

set of conceptual frameworks; . . .for col 1 ecti ons of assumpti ons . ,? He continues 

with Hardy 's il lustrations (Figure 6) of the many :and varied factors which^^^^^ ; 

must be taken into account in order to; achieve organizational effectiveness 

and suggests that such illustrations provide (with a minimum of translation 

from organizations in general to schools in particular) a useful starting 

point for examining the interaction between the individuals and the immediate 

and surrounding environment, , * } 
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Crandall al sol considers agencies or organizations in which external 

1 inking agents -will, be housed as one of the influences on effective d issemi- 

nation efforts. His major point is that most host agencies think of their 

function more in terms of their relationship with clients than in terms of 

their relationships jwith and expectations for the linking agents themselves. 

His contention is thjat the responsibility for providing an adequate support 

system for l inkers must fall ; to the host agency .213); " > ; >-' ;/ '.."-- 

;: Lin ki ng agent sA wi 11 i nvariabl y face ohgoi ng probl ems of marg inal ity ■ 

(rble-rol e distance) wi thyboth their clients and their colleague v 
^ rfhey may suffer from a s izabl e gap between the i r viri bus prof essi o- % 
; : n^T ro 1 es dr their concept of self ^ 
^ Spbnsi bi 1 i ty to bui 1 d in support mechan isms whi ch 1 ead to increas- 
ing ro 1 e 1/i nkage , defined as a relatively small perceived gap be- 
tween one 7s own role and that of others and. of self, . I V 

v *A1 though di scuss ions such as Butler and Paisley's and Crandall • s ac- , ; 

:eurat^ lw po^rit to critical contextual factors, they can point only to what ' 

oiignY^w, .be considered or remembered tn planning , training, and actually 

linking. They do not provide the more specif 

effecti ve planning , traini ng, and 1 i nki ng . The problems with both def ini r ; 
tions and contexts are primarily problems wi th the 1 evel of specifi cation/ 
and deriviation of educational goals and objectives and are similar to those 
discussed by Gagne (1975) . ; • '■r\[^'-' 

v, The rel ation of roles to personnel^ requi rements and traini ng object i ves . 
;In iro^ we Have : examined, the; authors proceed directly from 

•discussion of: roles to discussions of prerequisl te personal attributes or r^flui 
site, competencies (knowledge, skills , sensitivi ties) for those roles .* J 



The Ed u ca t i o ha 1 Info rma t i o n Consultant Program; (Bana thy , 1972) and the 
training program developed jointly by Stanford Institute for Comruuni cation 
Research and the /System; Dave] opment Corporation (Mick etal, , 1973) are 
conspicuous exceptions where some explicit rf forts wgre made to undf rtake 
task analyses; however, even in these cases the task analyses were more : 
logical than empirical^ ; : * \ , 



In virtually every ease the derivations are priTnarily logi^il deductions, 
albeit ^ 

ence^ in the role T However, virtually all the derivations are technically 

incomplete and few if any are grounded i n systematic observations, of the job'" 

performance or empirical task analysis. 

Gagne di sti ngui shes between two major 1 i nes of de^ri vati on whi ch he 1 abel s 

societal and educational , and nine levels ^ranging from national goal s^ to in- 

structl.onal objectives v; One of Gagne' s points Is that each line of deri va- 

; '- .' • - 1 ^ ■ • ' • / * v * ' 

ti on tends to ski p a 1 evel ; the so^i etal derivation; typical ly skips the level 

concerned with human functions (e.g social cotnnuni cation) and the educa- 

tional derivation typical ly omits: the level concerned with manpower ^ati sties 

relating to the relative number of jobs and roles required. Figure 6 depicts % 

the nine 1 evel s anciothe level skipped by the two lines of deri vat ion. 

v In a previous attempt to construct a competence-based^program f or educa- 

tional R&D personnel , "the Far West Consortium for DD&E .Tfai ning had to ^ace/;/ 

the problem of how first to deriVve and th^ as$ess the competencies on ^ 

Which the program was based (Hood and Blackwell, 1975). In reviewing the 

data bases for educational R&D personnel related to this problem. Hood ^ 1 974) 

found that both of Gagne ! s predicttons about bmlsjs ions were- t 

do have practical implications for the deri vati on of competencies. A preli— 

mi nary compari son pf the previous review with available^knowledgef about - link- 



Ing roles and functions suggests- that previous conclusions can also be related 
to the derivations of roles and functions of linking agents. . . 

Briefly, our conclusions ar*e: these r Levll ^l^ational Goals or Man-in- . 
Society Goals) and Level 2, (Society System G^als or Life Segment Goals) ty pi- 
cally; have been ignored or a derivation of educational linking 
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agent goals and objectives. And, at least until recently, derivations have 
not deal t with Level 3 (Manpower Goal s ) » wi th the. consequences Gagne i denti - 
fies,; namely, that the numbers of jobs or roles are not considered. Current- 
ly we have quite imprecise iVormat ion on which to base qu _ 
of personnel requirements ; ; ! ■ : 

I Although we lack estimates of numbers , it is a't this conceptual 1 evel 
that we find the typical entry polots^forYlogical derivations ;^4ost analyses 
are based on generi c concepti ons of roles . Vary few are based on job? or 
Vy pos i ti^oiis.; ;^ J^-; 1 ^ ^yt'^'-^ . "/ ■ , : -•. ; ;i : y*i.'. : :; . " \..^\;;V--" : Vx: ; . 

' . Level 4 S Human Functl ons, has Been 1 argely Ignored i n the social deri va-^ 

' '- 1 •■ - •• - ' •■ " . /• ;',;":r.V 'v. V 1 '-' : ,•• •' ... ■ . ' : ' 

tions, with the result that /the general functioning of linking agent prof es- : 
sionals as persons in; society or even as members of/a work team have .been 
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-given little consider^ioiu . \ \ ^ f 

: Level 5 , Human Acti v.i ties ( e . g .' , f oil owi ng directions in completing ■ ■ 
appl i cations) , appears to be the typical entry point in, recent efforts to 
-define requ i rements by analysis of pbservati on , or by questionnai re or i nterview 
data . These data , i f they. exist at al 1 i n any sys temati c form , are almost 
always based on smal l/samples of. persons and are often confined te> particular ^ 
educational D&U programs and client contexts , From these data » we may in v :^ 
turn derive curriculum goals, humaf^^Capability categories, broad objectives, \. 
vandfina instructional objectives* But by the time we have descended to 
these lower and more specific level s\ we discover that our contacts with the 
data baseV are quite tenuous?* ' - 

Summary , The concept of the linking agent i s recent (Lippi tt , 1 965 ) . 
Although action research,' groUp dynamics f and; planned xhaTige are ideas that 
have boon around for several decades, ^ihe. active interest in linkage (as 
a form of dissemi nation). between educational R&D and educational practitioners 
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can* be traced specif icallyUo Havel c k (1968*69)'. The Pilot State Dissem- • 

: ^ • -* ; ." '..VI-.-.-.: : : . -,f ■•• '■}-,-'= rv' .;' 

^nation Program .(1970-1973) .possibly 

■; national effort to place f ul 1 -time e.di/catf onal 1 i nking agents i n the f 1 el d;.-:--- 
(serving sdhool personnel in Oregon , South Carolina, and Utah)^; Aside 
froni i few isolated case studies ,t?he Sieber s ' Louis, and Metzger 
"Evaluation of |he Pilot, State Dissemination ^Program" represents p&\ ,.-;ps 
-the first systematic empirical analysis of roles and positions (three project 
directors, 12 information special ists, and seven field agents); Other empire 
;i cal studies by Emri ck , Peterson, and Agarwa j a -Rogers ( 1 977 ) of the Nati opal 
Diffusion Network, by the Center for New Schools (Moore et al , , 1977) , of 
' Technical Assistance Groups , and by Bl ackweljl , Hood , and Pool (1978) of the . 
Research and Development Utilization Program are all so repent "that- their 
impl tcatiohs for 1 i n king a gen try are still being examined (see Emri ck and 
Peterson, 1 978, for one recent^synthesis) . In the absence of substantial 
accessible, data, imost conceptions of educational 1 inki ng agents ha$FBeen 
prescriptive and logical rather than descriptive and empirical r Havelock f s 
image df three modal roles (resource 1 inker, process hel per , and sol ution • 
giver) has exerted ^a substantia^ influence on subsequent thinking, first through 
Piele' s review and analysis, which incl uded efforts to identify train ing ; * 
programs corresponding to these three modal rbl es, and then more recently 
thirough the Butl er and Pai si ey exposi ti on of linking agent n enti tl ements M and I \: 

:.•••:••=•• •,;;.r-^; : .; ^. ,., : .. ; -; = s ..: - f :" ■ -,.v ; / - :; .■: : r- ■ ; ;• ; ;= .; ;y.^r , :i! . 

thei r; conception of areas of special i zation, Crandal T' s conceptual 1 zation - 
has pushed thes^; synthetic idealizations slightly more toward reality by 



* Obviously rtiany person urn consul tints ^ super* 

visors of instruction, SEA staff consultants) .have performed linking 
functions for many years, but few of these persons play full-time* roles 
as linkers. ^ ' ■ ■ > • .'t-;'-;:- , v" 



identifying and describing a variety of roles that he be! ieves can 'be found 
among current educational dissemination efforts; As we haye demonstrated, >-. : :- : 

„.■.■:■'..•■:•'•.,• ^„:-;.- '=••••.: i* ; .v,-- ; •'=•,. •; ; ;:» ■ - .- : --> ; ".-.;..:.>'..••...• y ...'^ : t '.-'.;=•. ; ;. . , ., ,t' . . • '.•< ' :. '• ,-: - * > "" =. .» . -.//■...>•.-•?•,•-• 

Crandall 's roles can be mapped onto the Butler and Paisley, role specialty 
"trianglev" Mence', ;at an analytic leyel Ithere appears to be nocontradipry 
iipn. HoWever, nearly all our knowledge is based on idealized conceptual 
frameworks and deri vati on^that- are very .tenuously grounded in bbservational 

data . 'Systematic inquiry into. the real worl d and work of various kinds of 

J-;/. . : >> V i JV. ■■ •',••/ X^V-'.- --\ : . • - -iC". .V-." 

educational linking agents has barely begun "and is acutely needed in order. 

to verify "or correct the derivations of jbb and task descriptions , personnel 

requirements, training- objectives 4 etc, which are now based primarily on h 

. ' . •. * ' iv - d- • • . ' = . * " • ■ " ■ ' ' ' ' • ' ! •'• ' " * ■ V* ' '• '•• i '. 

ungrounded thdorizing and conjecture. ■ „ $ . 



VI. AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH TO CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

: v .y.. - /: \'~ ■ "• ■ •'• --- - .. ■ : . 

- The contention here is that we may expect increasing differentiation of 
the concept of tf\a linking agent s along with more detailed examples of dif- 
ferent kinds of agents that are based on real cases. We anticipate that the. 
archetypical modal roles (i.e., resource finder, process helper, solution ••>'■••'" 
giver) will continue to be "found" in varidu% combinations as these examples 
and Acase studies of real linking agents are examined. This will be 'true 1 
"simply because these modal roles are something like the primary colors that 
may be mixed in various combinations to produce any desired color. However,, 
it is the very generality of these modal roles that limits their value for 
designing Specific linking jobs, for selecting and training people %G fill 
them, for providing appropriate professional and technical aids, or for super- 
vising and assessing performance. 

in our opinion there fs a fundamental problem in the discrepancy 'between 
much of the current conceptualization of linkage functions and linking agents 
and specif ic practical needs with respect to the selection; assignment, V; 
training, support, supervision, and evaluation of educational linking agents. 
Stated simply, we^ really don't know very much about the real jobs and perfor- 
mances of linking agents. Consequently, we tend to think and to^ communicate 
with relatively general and undifferentiated concepts , As^.vfe„:attempted .to. •; . 
illustrate in Chapters II and HI, many different orientations can be adopted; 
there are also a si^tfffTe number of systematic models, Theste different orien- 
tations: and different models imply many significantly different assumptions ,• • 
arid approaches for the change/ linking agent, ,r ^ ^ 

, conceptual izatibnV the toI^ 

apologies (and their derivative descriptions of requisites for knowledge, 
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■ s Vi : arid personal attributes) provi de a good point of departure; but they 
; V ' ion 1 1 take us far enough in deal lag with reality, whether it be from " 
the standpoint of t^e linking agent, project manager^ federal sponsor, trainer, 
evaluator, or policy analyst, * . 

Because the linking agent tends to be a leader or manager,, and because 
the educational linking agent operates within organizational contexts, we ha%?e 
looked to* relevant research" and theory in the fields of leaderships manage- ; 
manf , and organizations. There we have fcund the emergence of situational 
and contingency theories (e.g. % Hemphill, 1954; Fiedler, 1967; Stogdill, 7974) 
developed to cope°with the many contextual factors that Interact with i; 
one another to affect or condition the behavior of leaders and managers. 
Because of the diversity of types of organizations (including educational 
settings) in which these situational or contingency effects have been found, ; 
it seems likely that a contingency theory of educational linking agentry will 
eventually emerge simply because It wll^ accomplish two things: first, it will 
make better sense out of otherwise inconsistent research and evaluation find- 
ings ; and second, it will provide practical guidance to planners and managers 
who need to resolve discrepancies between plans and resul ts or who need to 
strengthen or refine their D&U operations,* * 1. 



The conceptual machinery for a contingency theory of educational linkage 
already exists./ Rogers (1962), Haveloek (1969), Davis (1971), Hull et alV 
( 1 973), Nati onal Science Foundation ( 1973) , Zal tman » Duncan , and Hoi becjc ( 1 973), 



* In general , experienced linking agents al ready know that they live in 
world of contingencies, Most of them have learned their trade on the, job 
and have little or no relevant formal training and only a smattering ?f : 
knowl edge wi th /respect to change theori es Eventual 1^, va "conti ngency ■ : 
theory may be refined to where i t might provide them' with a superior oper- 
ational guide to thei r M gut ; f eel i ngs. 11 However, a more probable benef 1- . 
ci a ry .i s the - i riexpeni enced 11 nki ng agent who may find 4 it to have heuristiq 



vajue. * 



Havel ock (1974), Rothman (1 974} * and ZaYtmanV f lorro, and SI korski (1977) 
have each* off ereci or developed formulations of change factors, innovation 
attributes, and personal and organizational factors,? In a few instances 
( eVg * » Berman and Pauly y 1 975 ; ■ Serbian and McLaughl i n , 1 975 j and Emri ck s Peter 
son, and Agarwal a -Rogers, 1977) , we have begun to squire objective data 
based on relatively Targe samples of school settings that, permit analysis; 
of the configurations of these many change variables, '. These mul ti -factpral 
multi-dimensional views of educational change as it really occurs stand in 

_ t . . " . I %j - ' • • « •'« . :.. '• '"•• ' ■«• '• • . " V 

stark contrast to earlier theoretical Images of a few well-defined, general 
linker roles. These later empirical views point out the complex Interaction 
of many determinants bearirigjon the effective performance of the. educational 
linking agent. ; . ' > • \ 

The logical Extension of emphasis on the importance of understanding the 
influence of contextual factors on linking roles and functions and on the 
effectiveness of linking agent behavior should lead to a careful examination 
of Gagne f s Level 5 * Human Acti vi ti es , wi thi n parti cul ar jobs performed by •'; -• 
linking agents in specified organizational contexts. We argue that only by 
analyzing the occupational 'activities of linking agents 1 jobs and by identify 
ing the interactions between the generic/modal /global roles and specific con- 
textual factors cai we begin to. describe reliably the roles And functions 
most crucial to program Improvement and to specify requirements for effective 
programs, or est iinate costs or effects of what will occur when linking help 
is offered. Further, we argue that occupational analysis is the approach 



* The multi-dimensional aspect of the educational linkage process is a major 
theme throughout the NIE-spinsored papers produced by Pi el e (1975); Crandall 
Gulbertson, Lieberman s 'Lipham, and Paul (in Nash and Culbertson, 1977); and 
Butler and Paisley (1978), 



that; should be undertaken./ as thi ri6>(t step toward recbncil ing previdus con- 
ceptual Izattons and the multiple* realities in which dissemination occurs ; 

Although; occupational analysis is frequently described in terms of 
ihstructional systems dfev^ldpment^U^ outjthat 
' «such .analysis •••"must be performed as a true research tffort tr'vdet^r^i.fie the 
actual content and form of job behavior, and i t niust 3, 

•,;tfo^ all aspects related 1 to thevjobv^ occupational 

•'• :•••' \ ■'••-•••••••/•.•-■■"•••; ' 7 .- 1 - yv-..;v- " " • ' > "f . ' : 

analysis as (p.28) : ••';,•'.;;-,';' v ".;;..;=: ■ \ . t . :• yi-v ; y.% : 

, ,> a system or procedures used to verify the tenccv of y ' ' ; & :v '^ v- ( j ^ •• 
particular jobs in < : <in occupation^ f^id; ne t>^£ "v^Vy, 
. jobs within the context of the^ : y yy 

/,• ma nee of 'the ; job - hoi iiers ; .record .^|taM$( ;6'f that : perfor-'' ; y - --y '• 

mance in behavioral terms; arrafegay these d y 
ful form; make comparative analyses;, ■•of the coll acted y^ yy ■ 

• information;. against; pther'*f&cfor$.- kaowri about the jftv; ^ : f y ;i 

• and assist in making management dec » si of J related to th,v ^ - [y ^ 
. occupational field be^ng ^studied, .■>■{,. , j T : v, \ w- J>i 

Included among the management dec i si oris r^tcf- to the; occui 1 tfoi)a# field 

being studied, are personnel actions such as sel^ettcn ^ 

■ ■ • : ••'•• ••''• : • *•• • .= .'.•'• y' -' ' .. • • . '} • -.• / ■ . 1 ; • ~ y y 

development concerns , -equipment development and provinon, lcglsti|ai support, 
program and project development and/or, revision, as well as W^riincf/ If the 
decisions are direeted^toward providing effective linking se^ j c^s^tl ten 
basis forysuch decisions should be a thorough understanding the ; job(s) 
through which the services are provided, -Similarly^ if tralrnng is intended 
to improve job performance and if the trainee is to be judged by how well s/he 
behaves on the job, the training program Should, begin with the job. y 

Although a variety of systems of occupational analysis exist, all , s,hare • 
the same intent: \" to gather details of job performance i n ^)rder {to understand 
what the requi rements are for performance of that ' job , Llkewi $4 , a 1 1 'IfW^y ; 
behavioral in nature, •although they differ in depth of detail of data gathered 



and methods of data col 1 ecti on V; storage y : and C retrieval* Mo s t a 1 so usual 1 y ctih r\ 
gilder conditions or factors which affect job behavior* i/e.^ what support is 
or is not given the performer. Where; train^ concern 



of the analysis 7 cri teria ,f or acceptable job perf o rma nee must a 1 so be cons i dered 
in depths Legere contends that performance criteria should be an integral part 
of the system and Included in the. initial procedures. 

y One variable across . different systems • bf -occupa tfonal ; -anal ys is 1 .1 s Jeon- ; -H z r ': 
struction or architecture of the jo,b data. Each system* has a similar general • 
structure which reflects the hierarchical nature of the various aspects of the 
job, but different systems apply different labels to those aspects* Here* the • 
terms used to describe the construction of are job or occupational role, 
function/ task, and activity,* Figure 8 . (see following page) depicts the rel a- 
tionship of the four aspects of the hierarchy. . « • 

. A job role is th4 total set of functions performed by the person filling 
the job position: Functions are the major subdivisions within; the job role. 
£^i;ih function is composed of wcH-rela'ted performances which can be observed 
}*i-ih reasonable frequency in the job performance, 4 Functions are broken into- * 
tasks, and tasks are related to functiohS(>as functions ar^ to roles. Similarly, 
tasks are broken down irjto activities, and perhaps subactivities. Activities; " 
are composed of procedural steps which can be aggregated into activity and 
task performance. Task performances are usually identified by services or 
products of a 'function. For example, all the activities invoTved in con- 
ducting a Computer search would be aggregated into that task/ That task f cdri- : 
tluct computer searchesV , would be aggregated with other types of information-; 
searches 1 ri to ; the functi on » 1 oc^te^eipiirces : The functi on would ibe; aggregated ) 



♦ References to previ our-/ discissions (^ conceptual roles and ^functions are 
dtstingujshed bj/:>th3; terms , generic; , or modal ^rol 
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... ... FIGURE 8 

RELATIONSHIP OF ROLES, FUNCTIONS,, TASKS, AND. ACTIVITIES 
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with other functions .{such as interpreting information, transfnltting infbfma- 
: ti on to users ) to compose the job role of user services specialist^ in San 
information center , it is important* to nQte here that an understandi rig of j 
all aspects of a job; role* will indicate the critical functions of a job, And 
it is the collecti on of al 1 the functions that 'tel 1 what a job role really is 
From an understanding of the job roles and function can come identifica- 
tion of the skills and attributes necessary for 4 effetitf ve job performance. 
As Cr^n^a^I points out, "once we have a bead on the particular job of a given 
linking agent* we can then be more precise in delineating the skills needed 

• .•: ..•"•« ' ■ - >' i' • : . . .• . : : . .• : . . •• . . 1 .... • • "A 

to execute the job and In assessing the extent to whlcn they are present or 
need to be developed. . " In considering the utility of /occupational analysis 
in delineation and assessmentt it is also useful to emphasize Crandal 1 's dls- 
ti notions between selection and training and between education and training 

(ppi 229-232) : . -• ? * '•>-; v.; : \^ 

. * Each of the' [f ront-enrf^back-end or generic] roles described. . . 

requires a mix '..of 4 skf m$ r many of which Will be possessed ^ " 
by potential linking agents and therefore will become the «*;, ; 
foci of training programs for them. Additionally, it is worth 
: stressing that the roles are not for everyone* Matching the 

"■•*". potent /al l inker to the requirements of the job is every bi t 
as crucial as the need to match the proposed program to the * 
v cl lent ' s needs and requirements Selecting 1 Inking agents ;1s , 
> ; not simple, whether an agency i • choosing from among al ready 
existing staff or whether it is ni ring new staff from the 
outside; Half the battle Is tfon or lost at the point of 1ni- y : 
: tial selection* , ' ■ . .• v ; ^,, / ' : v/' ••; . V 

" 1^ Is ^al so worth distinguishing between education and training. ,V 
Stated most simply, the distinction is that training is job- 
specific whi 1 e educatior^is person-specific. In this context, 
. the preceding sections R^ve addressed components of the uni - 
! verse wi thi n whi ch the 1 inking agent wi 1 1 work and suggested 
■ a neffid^for extensive ;and ongoing understandi ng of. these el asses 
' • i i / of entities and their dynamic interrelationshi ps. Much of this 

knowledge should he the subject of an ongoing educational ; effort t,: 
: initiated; for % linking ,agents> But many. of t ^ 
vafe ones in"w 

, * desires a thorough grounding* As such 9 they are th^ proper • • 
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, focus of education for the individual and are not exclusively 
related to the requirements of, a particular linking agent job 

/./• ... . or: role* • ~ .. •J;'*--' ' •//' '■ / r '■■ : ' /.-//' ; ; . • / •' 

With respect to job-specific training* it is necessary first 
to determine the particular roles one desires to take or re- 
• cruit .for, to assess existing ski 11 levels, and then to/design < ' 
and implement a training program to fill in whatever gaps exist 
^^^^^^ , i 's repertoire of ski 1 1s." Training, ; theni is / 

.concerned primarily with skill development, though most train- " ^ 
- ing designs will also incorporate segments which are of a : * " 
general educational nature/, : /. ; V 

v The contention here is that occupational analysis information could pro- 
vide the ^basis for sophisticated discrimination between the p various skill 
levels required for particular job roles and functions and for specifying and 
determining the relative importance of skill, clusters for various occupational 
roles,* Such information could also assist in distinguishing among the types 
of support (in the broad sense) necessary for program; improvement/ For example 
when selection and training are thought of as supports for effective job per- 
formance and program improvement, other approriate distinctions can be made 
among selection, assignment, training, educations supervision, and iob aids 
required for effective work performance/ Thus far, ,1 ittle attention has been 
given to this wider- range. of* supports £~? 

In spi te oftfKir ; - 1 character of^ the 1 inking agent and the emergent 
nature of the field itself, occupational analysis ot linking jobs need not 
begin in a, vacutfrn. In a project for^ NIE, Butler, Raisley s at aW (1975) 
catalogued more than 40 "models" of educational linkage, as contrasted on 
these dirnens ions: * / ^ 



* Grandall (p* 256) has suggested the relative Importance of technical skill 
c 1 us te rs for the f rbn t- ; arS d ba ck-end roles he descri bes> However , these / 
'Hays not- -been r^Ta required skill levels/ 

been suggested, ~ ///.';; ;/ ; /;'.' ; /. /.=/'" /. .;/'•; : • '/.■•..;>. i / i " ' ••//;'"/• / 

Enirjick (1978, pp. 56-60) has pointed out the need to consider prpyision of 
job aids. However, there s .has been no discussion of the relatiyfe merits or 
-appl 1cation> of v these supports 'as they relate to 1 inking roles; and tfunctions 
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r - LEVEL:/ x . National / states regional , local, v. > 

BASE: ^GiDvernment-central i 2ad» government-decent rali zed » \, 

^ professional association, university^ private^ \ 

fior-pihof i tv pr 1 vate-nonprof i t consorti urn 

' 'V'. f ''n, ' " : : ; / ; v'v:: . f < Vf? -P ; " • • / ',. 

f ; % SERVICE: Technical ls|tstance 9 instructional materials, 
6 continuing ectocation, information ^ 

' * • ' *' \ * ' . • ' . : • : 

FOCUS: General^ subject-specific, product-specif ic, ; > : 

. i : audience-specific " „ 

INTERFACE: Print, metila, human s v V, 

. ; INITIATI^5^^^ lent (demand services^, staf ^scheduled services}* 

The following 10 roles (all of which involve direct contact between "job per' 

former and client) were found In one or more of the* 40 linkage W)dels (Butl^ 

and Paisley, 1978, pp. 2-3): / ■ ' - *$k. 

lv ROLE: user services specialists in clearinghouse or information-, 
;.:=.•.., center. . ..." ■ v. ' .V^ 

FUNCTIONS: receive and interpret user requests, locate resources 4 
, conduct" compute^ searches , prepare, responses to requests , transml t 
responses tp users . ~~ •- : ; v; 

2. ROLE: staff member in teacher center, ■-'{.-[ 

\- FUNCTIONS : work wi th indi vidua! teachers and groups of~teachers'v 

to define class room probl ems and develop new a pproaches to 
^ -■ teaching, using primarily local resources , prepare exemplary in- 
,, .struct "ibnal materials and classroom learning centers, conduct 
workshops on topics outside th^ usual scope; of inservice training. 

3; ROLE: professor of education. * v - : : \ 

FUNCTIONS:; provide coTlege-based inservice training. 

4. R ( QLE: technical assistance specialist in regional laboratory. ,., 
FUNCTIONS: respond to requests from product adopters to pro- ■ 
vide assistance In product installation; user training, evalua- 
tion of ^product effectiveness , etc > ^ ^ ;Y ^''''^Y'" '; 1 '- v. 

5. ROLE: staff member in regional off ice of U*S, Office of Education. 
FUNCTIONS (among others ) : answer educators ' q u es t i on s a bo u t • U SO E 

• programs , * supply documentation on programs, provide some technical 
assistance in *the preparation of proposals to USOE, 



; iRpiEi:V^ al i s t 1 ri pri vate ( for- ; > 

profit or nonprofit) companies * ^ 
FUNCTIONS: under contract to school dlstrigtv conduct assessment 
or organizational process and performance, assist in* clarifying 



organizational goals, identify con- 
straints, provide ; formal ^^^oniial trai ning to members, of the ' 
organization. .:• ' ' v V- v V " = 

7. ROLE: ourricul urn special is t/consul tant in state department of ; : 
education, . ^ =V ;^^^^V .'.* . .' ) : N^ r '^r :: ' [ ':'. ' 
FUivfTlONS (among others) : explain to individuals and committees l: ; ; ; 
in school districts the appli cable strte regulations and guide-:; - 

V lines, assist in diagnosing local n^lds and matching alternative 
■■instructional materials or appMaclioi to those need^ ' - 

information on sources of •supplementary funding fo^ subject; area, 

8. ; ROLE: staff member of the Product Inquiry Service, Educational 

Products Information Exchange, , 
FUNCTIONS: respond to product-related questions from school 
; districts and other institutions subscribing to the EP IE ■■program,/; : y 
artiftl ify or Interpret information provided in the ERIE publ lea- • 

V .. ■ tion s Edu cational Product Report , 

9. : ROLE: precession -presenter at the annual conventions of the- 

American Educational Research ,Association> American Psycho 1 | 
logical Association, etc. - 
FUNCTIONS: , conduct brief intensive workshop/ tutorial training 
sessions on topics such, as educational evaluation. 

~ 10* ^ ROLE: staff member in Targe city school district reseat office.; 

FUNCTIONS (among others): assist schools in the di strict to ; ; : 
/maintain program effectiveness through assessment and diagnosis 
of student peeds, 1nf®rm schools of new*materials and research 
findings tKat are relevant to needs. , 

v In addition to this sample of direct-contact job roles, there are • 
external 1 inking agent roles involved in federally-sponsored dissemination /:.'•'• 
programs such as the National Diffusion Network^ the Research and Development 
Utilization Program, the State Capacity Building Program, and the Research 
and Development Exchange. - , * . 

rV i vhese job roles provide a starting point fo^^jupational analysis of 
1'.-. .. . h . , ,es and functions. The variety of these jobs and. the conditions ; 
wlt^.' J.eir host agencies; and: client systems can provide realistic; descrip^v 
ti oris of both the job/ roler 

fl pence the performance of these roles ."' Logical ly, comparative analysis '*f the 
variety of occupational rol es and functions can identify the job roles and . 



functions most crucial to program improvement* Comparative analysis of the 
conditions in which these roles and functions are performed can provide inf or 
mat ion on which to establ ish the cost effectiveness of exfsting and projected 
programs, Occupational roles and functions / can, in turn > be compared with < 
the genetf?ic role's and functions in order to confirm or revise the conceptual 
models on which programs are based. 
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VII, _ IMPLICATIONS FOR LINKER TRAINING AND SUPPORT SYSTEMS 



It is our ofeserva 1 1 on ' tha t Vcu r rieri 1 1 y . a : . : - vas t ; *gu 1 f ; v.l 1 es , between •> theory 

• •. • •■. _> J *v '"' ' ! -"-""-; : - X ,: - '••V -■ •,••;•>:•••••,-••"-.:;••.-•=••••••- ; .> .• v. .#^«V . • ^ 

,. . ..- . ,. . j \ ■. .; ■. -.=..'.-..' ... .-. \> % •• •• "• 

and . practice jdth respect to / educa t i ona VJ i nkage , Havel ock and Lingwpod 

(1973) have provided us with a comprehensive and complex image of linkage 

systems and functions, and with a general, conceptualization of the roles * 

and functions of^l inking agents as a substantial initial basis. Subsequent 

works (e.g. , Piele, Nash and Culbertson, Butler and Paisley), have provided 

elaborations 'and refinements. With respect to training. and support, Crandall 

provides a carefully considered and relatively complete overview of issues ; 

and options. He provides no "blueprints, 1 ' but his final advice desferves care- 

ful attention: ' . * 

For those concer^i with recruiting and selecting linking agents, 
attention should ^e focused fi rst on devei oping a tailored set of 
prerequisite attributes . These can then, ba related to selected 
technical skill clusters chosen for their relevance to particular 
linking agent roles. * . 

For those concerned with ski 11 development ittfelf , attention should; 

be directed :jt l o acqui ring a thorough grasp of the; avai Table resources 

for those skill cl usters that are pertinent to the g iven situatioh 

and designing training programs which build upon them (Crandall 

1977, pp; 264-265, emphasis added) , - ; V: 

Up to now, njost of our conceptions about linking agent rol 

and training and support needs, have been based on a priori assumptions -Only 

a few trainers have bothered to observe linking agents on a day-to-day basis 

or to "1 nqui re deeply iYito the conditions of * thei r work and 1 thei r real probl ems 

and heeds . Cbhsequently, most . our linker training programs and support v 1 

•sv^tems have been based oh logvcal analysis and general assumptions about what 

wouTd or should be needed *: often with little or no consideration given to the 

entry-1 e vel ' yal ues, understand! ngs v and competencies of the types of persons 



that would be recrui ted to fill these positions * and frequently with only; 
a general understanding of actual - task demands and critical pra 
agents would actual ly encounter, Very few, if any 9 programs have "been tail ored ^ 
to specific situations and then maintained,* wi th^ appropriate eyaluation and 
;foTTow-up, over a period sufficient to determine Ithei r worth or to refine 
them into programs that are both efficient and effective in deal log with 
critical training needs.* - ; 
# . Review or evaluation of actual programs of instruction for linking agents 
leaves us with the Impression that many programs probably succeed In .imparfeihg - 
only ''orientation' 1 or "familiarization" levels of competence; that is, they . ;. - 
■4 mpart (sometimes very effectively) general awareness and understanding, and 
perhaps have also exposed the trainee to limited practice in performing the 
sometimes complex Intel! ectual or interpersonal skills that may ^be invqlved. 
However, relatively few programs provide for extensive practice,: with appro-- ^ 
*priate feedback, in a -variety of task contexts that have been selected or 
-tailored to afford high transfer to the on-the-job situations that linking 
agents will actually encounter.** . 



• . : - \ - , • 7: ..: .-• . •••••• . ;•• 

* The term "training^nefeds" as used jiere refers to specific discrepancies between 
the actual level s^ of competence of 1 inking agent trainees before training and 

•the levels of competence that are required to perform effectively- in specified 
f --reTevant job settings , / ' ' \, : 7 \: '. ; ' V 9 - 

**This situation is due to one qtvmore and often al 1 of the fol lowing reasons . 

First,. training program design iX rarely baspd on job and task analyses: of f * 

real 1 inking agent jobs similar to^xt hose the trai nee wi 1 1 ,,fi 1 1 . Second, the 
\ training designer often seriously uriderestimates the amount of practice and 
/feedback that will be rgjquired, Thi rd v immedi ate eval uati on is of ten; conf i'ned 
• ; to; "affecti ve*' reports and cognitive tests^ that provi de 11 ttle ;rel ial>l e ■ in for ^ 

mat i on concern i ng att§i ne'd ski 1 11 evel s. Fourth, follow-up eval ^ ons of . v ^:, 
; traj ni ng are^rarely undertaken and , when they x ^ are usually baSed^ solely 
; on questiohnai neither ask about nor are, capable of pinpointing ;7 

^SpecTfdc deficiencies, Finally, m such an investment 

; 1 n/ deyel'opi rig parti cul ar sets of training matiri^aT^ and- exerci ses • that ^they^" , - 

are not fully open to information that would suggest that they were either 

'inappropriate or ineffective* - 



< Consequently* few, training prbgrams are real ly , M orf target' 1 in ternis of" 
imparting competencies linking agents actually will need to carry out their 
foj *. : i>-dfty j obs • dio re ef f i c ] en 1 1 y - and ef f ec t 1 ve 1 y Training programs- tend v 

c'^s either by failing to deal with critical job-related content needs; 
Or by failing, to { impart sufficiently high level s* of* competence to deal Effec- 
tively with actual tasks and problems,* ' ; ■ ^ • 

However, there appears to be an even more serious contextual problem/ ' 
Generally v linking ageYits lack the time and the resource to obtain heeded 
training, even if it were^ pertinent and effective, Currently, the great 
majority of education linking agents are employed by short-term projects that^ 
often exisVon a year-to-year ^funding basis , There is ho significant pool .Y : :;' 
of trained linkers ready to step into new jobs. Hence, 4Tiqst projects make 
do with whomever they can find, Neithev^the^ project proposal writer nor the > 
project sponsor tends %p give high-priority to training,* scheduling appropriate 
blocks of time to accomplish it, or allocating significant fuHds ^ to support 
H. Finally, the needs to begin promptly to accomplish project objectives . - 
and to deal quickly with* pressing client demands become so urgent th^t i^rain T ^ 
ing time is invariably difficult to schedule. The reality is that broject , 
managers must place major emphasis on selection, assignment, and, iniitial Job 
orientations, and then count -heavily on on-the-job training (which often means 



* The- reader should not confuse training programs with the specific training 
: materials V exercises, etc \ \ that may be used iq the program. Pi#1e (1975) , 
Crandal 1 \ ( 1977 ) * and the Cooperative Project Sourcebook ( 1 976 ) amply demon- 
strate that approprie te, wel 1 -developed, and -well -eval u a tied materi al s Sxis t 
for at igast some content areas, This is not* the Ipp 

how : these f materi ils^are^ selected* organi zed , and adapted to fit specific '.. 
heeds of particular trrfiiiees ^whD may lack only some competencies to perform 
- in parti cy^^^ . ^- : \ v'- v- -:.fv ' ^^••;.'9 1 .:^ i ,^:^:^i^^'>■^•'•^ 



only, to learn on one's own while working) to try to make up the difference.* 
\ : Formal traiMng, if an^ s is of teri confined to a few days a year;, If . the " ; . 
"training received on ^these rare occasions is^ not seen as relevant, then. 
the linki ng agents themsel ves are 1 ess 1 fkely to seek addl tional trai ni ng . : f 

• " ■ ■• . . . • ■ • «h ■ ..=•,%■ t > ! 

opportunities the time and funds that may be required/ : .; 

These conditions may be only temporary, being largely due to the newness 
e and ad hoc character of most educational dissemination efforts.- But the prob- ? 
1 ems of attempting to accomplish complex linkage functions with unskilled qfer- , 
sonnel are currently very real i and there seems no indication that positive 
changes-will occur in the -.near future- The cost to programs and projects 
and 'to thei r sponsors stems from Inefficiency and from significant shortfalls 
in attaining desired objectives . * The cost/to clients Is that they are served 

. .i • ?> ' ' . • • # » • - ■ ... ..... .. ....... 

less well than they might be. But perhaps the greatest cost is to the linking 
agents" themsel ves who' often must make up s through ingenuity, hard work, and 
enormous persistende," for the cbmpetencies they;lack or for the suppprt they ; | 

, v*^ i" •• '• * '*•*•*•: . •' - ... • ' •'•'.-•« *""'••'• 

need ^but fail to receive, 1 .; .V v 

" " : In our opinion, these problems are systemic. Development of more training ^ 
materials, and programs , or delivery of n^re training opportunities , or even ■ 
provision of more time and funds to support the training of linking agents :.wi]l ; ; 
not^ by themselves , solve the personnel competence problem. Part of this 
problem lies in the fact that the entire educational linkage enterprise is \r._ .,;.}^% 
simply too recent, too ambitious, too fragmented, and too marginal (in /terms - - 
of priorities and support) to have devel oped an Adequate basi s for understanding ; 

*^Ci^ntial 1 : (1 977 ^ p. ^2^^ emphasi s a^ded) notes^: "Matchi ng the potenti al - ^. 
- linker t^ the* requirements of the ioh, is every bit as crucial as the need; 
to match the proposed program to the client f s needs and requirements, : ■ 
V' :^ Selecting linking agents is not Tsimple^ whether -1 

among already'ekisting staff or whether it^is hiring new staff from the 
outs 1 de . r Half /the^ battle is won or lost at the point of initial selection. " 



operational peV^onnel requi reme/its and for developing adequate selectipn, ■• 
assignment, trainings and support methods to meet these personnel require- • 
mentis , f hi s foundati oh wi 1 1 not be devel oped qui cklyV easily* or inexpen- ; 

.- .. . . '• . > - ; . • *' V ..*:'■=.•.•'. :■ ■■■■ ' . r f~ . :• /. • ■ . '•. 

sively, because the goals of educational linkage, although highly ambitious, : • 
are. not yet well-defined; the conceptual and operational problems confronting 
educational linkage are immensely complex; the pertinent ^knowledge basis 1 

7 and deployable technology are generally recent, unevenly developed and docu* 
mented, and not easily accessible and organized with respect to specific 
problems; the available financial resources are; grossly insufficient relative 
to "aspirations and objecti ves; and 1 It tie "system si ack" {exists; to deal more 
directly- and systematically with longer-range personnel .and training- problems, 
• Although these conclusions hold generally, it* is extremely important to'v 
note that the problems are far less "severe in some areas than in others. 

The descriptions and analyses by Piele, Crandall , and Butler and Paisley 
are remarkably consistent in their conclusions- regarding the relative ease/ 
difficulty among the modal linking agent rcfles. From these analyses we derive 
the conclusion that, with respect to (a) specification of performance require- 
ments, -(b) availability of appropriate training resources., and (c) our ability 
to* imparf rej i'ably and Inexpensively the requisite linking agent job compe- v ; 
tencies , the major modal roles would be rank-ordered from easiest to most 
di ffi cult as fol lows: resource f 1 nderV; process helper ,^sol iftl on gi ver , and v ; 
complete *T3r super-) linker,- Crandall *s versions of the resource fi^er-^ = : 

1 the Product Peddl er , the Resource Arranger, and the Information' Linker-- have ; 
been around for as long as there have^beeh educational materials salespersons, 
reference librarians,- and instrudtional materials centers. ; ! Marketing research 

.:■ 7 ' ■ . ■•' ..7V\ •= ■ ■. • .• •.••'••--••«' • .•-*.- ■ ''V tf '~i y?\ '■ . .7^/ ••• r "-* . ; " — • -i . --i-t^ 

and practice, ihformatldn science and* tech^ and instructional technology^ 



have all contributed to the extensive knowledge any experience base^ that ......... : 

support tlie -resource finder^ Butler -and Paisley note that resource: finding ' : -\ J, 
^ is at the lowest level of M entitlament 9 n v and: Erandall' indicates that :the ^ ^ 
prerequisite attri butes aird tethni cal skill s are, relatively »■ the 1 east : ! 
demanding. : * Because many clients must be served by each agent playing :a re- ; 
sodrcV finding rele, and because that linking agent performance is more : easily! 
^obs'erved by supervisors, and because 'tfrere is often a lf pa|ier trail " that % 
permits analysis of performance, training and supervision are ..-easier , feedback # > 
and, corrective action can be 'easily provided, and client service routines can 
be°developed 5 evaluated 5 and refined, r ^-> v - 

Process hel pi ng roles are significantly more demanding than- resource ' - - ; . 
finding. Because the processes involved may be technical .(e,g, , facilitating 
problem analysis and decision-making) * interpersonal (e.g.* facilitating > ^ r 
group interaction v managing conflict, supporting- a cri si s intervention) s 
organizational (e.g. ^ helping to develop new structures or procedures) s or 
all of these, the range of roles and tasks confronted by process helpers Is - 
much more diverse and more difficul t to specify, Process -hel ping practi oners may 
have been, trained in and be proponents of particular"' process approaches (e.gv , 
group' dynamics s organizational development , social psychiatry). Most of 
these approaches are relati vely new arid hi ghly dynami c In their evoluti on or 
content and method. Although, specific methods can be taught in a moderate 
period; of time , extensive amounts of supervised practice are usually required 
to achieve the necessary skills of a professional process hel per The • 

';v, ;;-V":.';,y.v. :. w ; - ;'y ^v;' : ^:/-> Wy) , . 

services of a process helper are usual ly expensive and the results are rel? 1; 
tively : unpredictable. ; -■.;'r'-\ : V ^.v," '-v: 

■ Piele notes that tm rql a •of ^sol uti on gi ver i sy more el usi ve than the 
previous, two roles: .-"If (the" agent J s actively involved'^in needs diagnosis and 



'adoption 'decisions* plays a solutron-gi ving, role there, and subsiquently 
d t/ectl "the:^ .of that sol ution I the range of linking skill s* that 



'agent will need may be qui te imposing . " • Crandal 1 1 s discrimi nation of front- 
end 1 '; roles (fug. , Program Raci 1 itator) and ^back-end' 1 Tolts; Ce^'g.. 1 ; Technical 
-Asslster) suSgasts^that-the^e can be some simp! i f i cation by-special izationc 
Although' a v few graduate training programs may; aspire to' prejj^re persons- to .? 
play this type of role , most current practitioners are self-mad^ an^ 
trained,. We have virtually no adequate documentation on this role , and; if 
there Is a coherent knowledge base that is actual lyu Support. this v 

role 5 it probably resides primarily in the heads of current' role* practi- 

' - •. •., ' '. v . • v •.• r? 4f : . • 

tfoners, " v. ^ .' .. " ■•• - : ..1 •'" / \ .\ 

As far as, we are concerned, the' "super! inker"; rol e is a ^theoretical^ ;". 



\ ■ 



construct. Its basis: in education may be traced to Havel ock ' sVmag'ni f i centV 
conception of- a "whole role. " Buiier and Paisley^eem it possible that a ; v 
l inking agent might- play* all roles competently-. Crandal 1 spel ll out hi> view 
of the, broad array of understandings and ski 1 Is involved as foil owsf x'"- 

; • ' A sense of history about^he field of dissemination and educa- ' 
^ : ;;W Vtional prqgram improvement.; • ' - ! ; ; . _ ' .^V/-.^^ ; 

; V §\ fKnowl edge of past , current , and emerging federal and- state 

- programs concerned with these topics. V V 

i ' i ^ Knowledge of the literature^ of pi anned change 5 behavioral ;A/:; : ;:;v^,:;;':; 
^ science, and curriculum theory, '»---.-v ; - ^y/-'- 



• r knowledge of and access to sources ^f programs s products , and 
t * information . • a - ' ;■■ v |; : f / .* ' 

§ Minderstandi of .the quality control issues , ethical i ssue's-, 
^TTra-nd rvalue issues; inherent in. such wprk. : ; a ; : 

; : • ;^ Understanding \the many facets of an innovation as , perceived 
by potential clients,. \ ■ > ' - ! . ■ ... 7 

* Awareness,, of oneself as an innovation,, ; / \ 



• Developing and using a • systematic view 6f the Client* system * ' 1 

• Developing and refining a knowledge of organizational .(dynamics 9 ; . v 
: especi al ly t those pecul 1 ar •jto-schoblsv ■■ ^ . .* 5 

: Developing an understanding of v a ; > 

rf / "mutual adaptation" process*' - l-^^^^^ • - 

•; : Developing skll Is in diagnos'ing various aspect^ of o.rganiza- ; \ • 

§: Developing means of assessing and promoting - the growth of the - - 
J .-•> dl ients with whom they .work/;) r i\ \ -. : /-\ Y ' 

- : -„" s \ v -, ' • "'.V- ' ■■ \ -J^:'-~." : 

• Fosterirtg^the development of a collaborative* climate within .which . « 
Vto work anchbe housed. ' ■ , i 1 r *■ - ? 

;■ , " ' ; . j ' ■> ' • ■■■ =v - '"V : . . ■ * " " v : • ' • • • • . ;". " .-" . v ; v • **>••"* 

; t Employing data col leetion and feedback procedures to guide an " 

* effort and vto elevate th^Tevel af riisccurse. ^ > * \ v 

* ■ . > » ' ■ '/ - 7\ • ' v • \ - ■ > • • * 

• Developing a consciousness as to- the presencle and relevance of 1 
/various personal and intrapersQ^ oneself and 

'■ others . ■ . .." 0 • . C\- • • v'--' 

• Developing mechanisms f ^r cTar\i fy i ng , negotati hg- 5 ... and renegotiating 



onejs own role(s) 

• Securing and refining a .range of technical skills appropriate to ' ^ : / 
. •:. one ■ s role. • • ' ^ . ^ ," v : :- ; ; . ::. " V -'V. - • ; 

• Developing jinc^ef feet ively using a range "of fofmal/ and informal ■ ; 

- support "mechanisms C . v ' ■ " ' ^ « ' ; v 

.:/:- : -'V v • STAYING ALIVE! , • : / ' ' • J ^ '•" 

This conception of the complete linking ageryt or super! i n^ker A s a worthy 
■goal toward whi ch we may stri ve. - But until there i s a wellies tab! i shed , per- , 

■ - =:.:,'-••=•; •; /,i : : .. x ; ',: ■ - — : : ■■ : v '■■ m >? " K > ' '-J 

manent profession, it wiT], remain a henoic role achieved by only av;few fortunates 
.wHo^have managed tftaghleye the breadth and dsp_th of requisite training ancl , - 
jexperience and. who have stayed alive and committed.* - : ? ! * \ ■ % 

If the super! Inker is currently an "Impossible dream" for most educa- 
tional linking agents, Butler and Paisley have pointed the way toVard a more 
realistic and ^realizable alternative 9 Namely the articulation of roles through ■ 
? differen¥lat1^ 



6 them that s p ec 1 a 1 i za ti on s x i ncTuding "general^ 
many Special 1st roles offer a more probable direction for futur^ development 
If ;tf)is aspiration 'is to Nvaccompl ished efficiently , we need -much more * 

• b field-DfesId, reality-oriented j intensive study of^ existing 1 taking | gents, 
their clients 9 and the various embryonic 1 Ink 

should be accompanied by more imaginative and sys tema ti c " ef f orts^to pi an ^ % 
yevelopi and test promising combinations of dlsseminatiorr and utilization • • 

::• " - • •;' ■ " . 'V--. .; K • .., . . ;/ - ■-■ , v -._ ; .-. ■ • - - 

support and incentive systems, knowledge products and process tools,, and re- 
source and ocommuf hi cation mul tip! iers; |hat may s i griifi cantly alter the Voles 
and amplify; the effect^ of I Inking agents * , Di scipl ined Inquiry can <ifjf6 must 

•*■ .•'••■".•";.•-..•*' • !•• ' " • • '■ •' •" • _. ; ~; .•■',';.*' :. r' *" ' . V '. - .' ' '' "' 

be applied. Contextual factors , social and economjc costs 5 and cl lent and - ; 
other outcomes mus t be considered. Without s&dy of existing operations* 
$\d without- del i berate » careful experimentation and evaluati on of promising 
combinations of^ change factors (clients, problems, incentives, resources 5 
agent^roles , strategies , etc.) ? 1 inkage wi 11^ remain "chancy- arid hijghly in- ^ 
dividual art that will generally be too expensive and unproducti ve^to deserve 
widespread support and respect except i-ri its least expensive and technically 



most mature forms, 
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